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CONVENTION 
MONTH 


HE annual conventions of the National 
and four State Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tions are being -held this month. Dates appear 
on page six. 

Only through these organizations has it 
been possible to maintain right conditions for 
the sheep industry. Convention committee 
reports and resolutions show the position and 
policy of wool growers on questions of busi- 
ness relations with federal and state govern- 
ments, railroads, packers, stock yards, and 
wool and livestock commission salesmen. 


Range and flock improvement questions 
will be prominent on the program of the 
Sixty-ninth Annual Convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association at Salt Lake City, 
January 16, 17, and 18. 

Every sheep owner needs to take part in 
the conventions of his National and State 
Associations. 


























Ohe 
Denver Market 


is proud of its accomplishments during 
1933 when it received the largest num- 
ber of sheep in its history. It is proud 
of the way those sheep were handled, of 
the prices obtained in relation to other 
points, of the nationwide demand 
established there. + + + + + + + + + 


Denver's 1933 performance leaves no 
doubt that it is the logical, feasible and 
_ most advantageous point to market 
lambs from the western country. The 
Denver Union Stock Yard Company 
expresses its appreciation of the pat- 
ronage it has received the past year and 
pledges itself to keep pace in facilities 
and equipment with the needs of the 


industry. +++ +++ +++ +++ .j 
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“LL MEET YOU AT THE 
UTAH” 


Woolgrowers’ Convention Headquarters 


THE DATES 
JANUARY 16-17-18 





Rates—Rooms with bath: single $2.00 and up 
per day; double $3.50 and up per day. Rooms 
without bath, but with private toilet $1.50 
single per day; $2.00 double. 


HOTEL UTAH 


Salt Lake City 
GEO. O. RELF, Managing Director 








MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW! 
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LOOK FOR THE WORTENDYKE LABEL 





Guaranteed Not Less Than 300 Lineal Feet Per Pound 


Verybest Paper Fleece Twine is recommended by Wool Growers and Wool Merchants 


Distributed by Dealers and Wholesalers in Other States 
AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. Write Direct to 
San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City WORTENDYKE MANUFACTURING CO. 
In The Following States: . RICHMOND. VA 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Montana, f z 
Wyoming, California, Nevada, Arizona HEADQUARTERS FOR PAPER TWINES SINCE 1889 
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What is 
Lamb WORTH? 


A LAMB ought to be worth whatever 
it cost to produce and feed and ship 
to market plus whatever costs accrue 
there. In the same way a lamb car- 
cass ought to be worth the cost of 
the live lamb (minus the by-product 
credits) plus killing and dressing 
costs, transportation charges and 
selling expenses. 

‘But unfortunately for livestock 
growers and packers, the value of a 
iamb is not determined by its cost 
and the cost of the service involved 
in making it available for the con- 


sumer. The value of any perishable 


product—and a lamb is perishable 


whether alive or in carcass form—- 


is determined by what the consumer 


is able and willing to pay. 


AND 


ARMOUR 


Listen to Phil Baker on the Armour Hour. 


creating additional sales of all Armour products for all Armour dealers. 
Friday night over 37 stations associated with the National Broadcasting 
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As the marketing agent of the live- 
stock producer, it is the packer’s 
obligation to get the best price that 
he can for the lamb carcass and 
the by-products, and to keep his 
operating and selling costs as low 


as is possible. 


Obviously bids for live lambs must 
be guided by a definite knowledge 
of what lamb carcasses are worth 
at the moment and judgment as to 
what they will be worth a week 
later when they reach the market 


as dressed lamb. 


A lamb is worth what the consumer 


Th hee 


President 


will pay for it. 


COMPANY. U. S. A. 


A sales salutation to millions of people 
Every 


Company, 8:30 p.m., Central Standard Time. 
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To the Wool Growers of the 
United States: 


Within two months the shearing of the 1934 American wool 
clip will begin in the southwest, and price levels established there 
will as usual largely influence the value of the entire domestic 


production. 


We, therefore, urge the growers to guard against a repetition 
of past errors and to remember the very substantial benefits receiv- 
ed by those who during the past two years followed an orderly 


marketing program. 


We ask the growers everywhere to consider these important 


facts: 


ONE: Whether handled under the Unit Plan or as 
an individual lot, each clip shipped to the National will be 
marketed on its own individual merits. There is no 


“jack-pot.” 


TWO: The National does not buy or speculate in 





wool for its own account. 





H. B. EMBACH, 


General Manager 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 


281 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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Editorial Comment on 


Sheep and Wool Affairs 


This issue of the Wool Grower is going out earlier 
than the usual date in order to announce the sixty- 
ninth convention of the National Wool Growers Asso- 

ciation and the conventions in Utah, 
Convention New Mexico, Idaho, Washington, and 
Month Montana. The associations of Cali- 

fornia and Oregon held their conven- 
tions in November, and Texas in December. Arizona, 
Colorado, and Wyoming conventions were held in the 
summer and fall. | 

The program of the National Convention is plan- 
ned to promote study of better production, though 
many important matters of national policy and outside 
relations will also be presented both for the information 
of wool growers and for the framing of the National 
Association’s 1934 platform and policies. 


The wool grower is still very short of ready cash 
even though the markets have recorded real improve- 
ment. Nevertheless, every operator can well afford 
to attend the convention of his own state and the 
national gathering. He needs the results which are 
secured only through organization, and the organiza- 
tions need his presence and support. 


No announcement has yet been made of requiring 
collection of a compensatory tax on wool or lambs. In 
this phase of government activity, the wool grower is 
well content to be the “forgotten man.” 
Of course, no good case can be made 
out to justify a lamb tax to protect 
the government hog-corn program, or 
of a wool tax to prevent the cotton program from being 
injured by consumers’ desertion of cotton goods because 
of higher prices caused by this processing tax which 
furnishes the funds for paying farmers who reduce their 
cotton acreage. 


Compensa- 
tory Taxes 


The wheat and cotton programs of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration seem to be working 
quite well. Large amounts of money have gone to 
farmers for cutting down production, and the pro- 

cessing taxes levied to raise this money 
AAA and have either been absorbed by the manu- 
Livestock facturers or passed on to consumers 
without serious complaint. If the 
scheme shall actually and effectively reduce production, 
it will justify itself. Early reports of fall wheat acre- 
age indicated that non-participants in the reduction 
plan might be increasing their production, but the real 
result of this part of the plan cannot be known until 
reports are available on 1934 production, 


75282 


The hog program is running less smoothly. In 
advance of the first tax installment of 50 cents per 
hundredweight of live hogs the market fell off and 
again when the tax was raised to one dollar on Decem- 
ber 1. The increase of the tax to $1.50 that was to be 
made on January 1 has been postponed. Secretary 
Wallace has said that hog prices always do decline in 
November and December, and that the hog raiser still 
is better off by the amount that will be paid for joining 
the reduction movement. 


Packers are being charged both with deducting the 
tax from the producers and charging it to consumers. 
Two cents per pound, which is the proposed full hog 
processing tax, is a large amount to be 
Packersand cither absorbed by the packer or passed 
the HogTax to consumers when the market is on a 

basis of less than $4.00. Secretary 
Wallace, it is known, will ask the Congress to amend 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act by including cattle 
as a basic agricultural commodity. This would mean 
the placing of a processing tax to provide funds for 
payment to raisers joining in a planned and reduced 
production of beef. Certainly the cattle industry is 
in a bad way. It is hard to see what prospect it has 
of benefit through such action, though if the hog pro- 
gram shall soon bring better markets the cattlemen may 
want to follow. At present there is a sharp division 
of opinion among the range men as to what they should 
do. Results from the announced plan of government 
purchase of canner cows for use in relief work have 
not been noticeable. The subject promises a lively dis- 
cussion during the convention of the American Nation- 
al Live Stock Association at Albuquerque, January 
11-12. 


The President has made no move or statement 
regarding change of the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act 
rates of duty on imports. Secretary of State Hull is 

reported to have, advocated lower tariffs 
Tariff at the Pan American Conference at 
in 1934? Montevideo, but no concrete proposals 

for action by the United States have been 
reported from that conference. Secretary Wallace has 
made several addresses lately, in all of which he has said 
a good deal about lowering tariffs on manufactured 
articles from Europe. This, he says, is necessary if we 
are to recover that market for our agricultural surpluses. 
The only alternative, says the Secretary, is to put our- 
selves strictly upon a planned production schedule and 


permanently reduce our acreage to requirements for 
domestic consumption. How far Mr. Wallace’s ut- 





terances are intended to act as a trial 
balloon for the Administration can 
only be guessed, though the news- 
papers asserted that his initial speech 
on the subject, at Muncie, Indiana, 
was approved in advance by the 
President. 

A system of importing such man- 
ufactured articles as woolen cloth 
would be no less injurious to the 
American wool grower than the free 
entrance of raw wool. Also it would 
mean unemployment at mills and 
lowered home consumption of food- 
stuffs and meats. 





Sale-in- Transit Case 


Decided 
A DECISION that is mainly fa- 


vorable to western livestock 
producers has been rendered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the sale-in-transit case (I. C. C. 
25449). 

The case was brought up by com- 
plaints of river markets, alleging 
discrimination in favor of Denver, 
Ogden, and Salt Lake markets as a 
result of the railroads’ continuing 
to allow livestock to change owner- 
ship at those markets and to go on 
to eastern destinations at the same 
rates that apply from the point of 
origin to final destination. 

Similar privileges that had existed 
at Omaha, Kansas City, and St. 
Joseph were cancelled by the rail- 
roads on January 25, 1932, when 
they published the new rates pre- 
scribed in the general livestock rate 
case (I. C. C. 17,000). 

The railroads claimed that such 
action was called for by the official 
decision, but later statements of the 
Commission made it plain that no 
such cancellation of sale-in-transit 
rates was contemplated by it when 
the new rates were prescribed. 

The four big packers also entered 
the case, and vehemently demanded 
either that sale-in-transit rates be 
canceled generally, or that they be 
granted slaughter-in-transit rates 
based upon the rates on live animals. 
It was plain that their object was 
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Sheepmen’s Calendar 


CONVENTIONS 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS, Salt Lake 
January 16-18, 1934 

New Mexico Wool Growers, Albuquerque— 
January 10, 1934 

American National Live Stock, Albuquer- 
que, N. M.—January 10-12, 1934 

Idaho Wool Growers, Pocatello—January 
11-13, 1934 

Utah Wool Growers, Salt Lake—January 15, 
1934 

Washington Wool Growers, Yakima—Jan- 
uary 25-26, 1934 

Montana Wool Growers, Billings—January 
29-30, 1934 


SHOWS 


Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, Utah—VJan- 
ary 5-11, 1934 ‘ 

National Western Stock Show, Denver— 
January 13-20, 1934 











to prevent eastern independent kill- 
ers from enjoying the lower rates 
obtainable when purchases were 
made at western livestock markets 
at points through which the long 
haul rates are obtainable because of 
the sale-in-transit arrangement. 

Hearings. began in December, 
1932, and were concluded in the fol- 
lowing April. The National Wool 
Growers Association took part in 
the hearings, favoring restoration of 
the general use of sale-in-transit un- 
der through rates as before January 
25, 1932. Some aspects of the case 
were discussed in the February issue 
of the Wool Grower. A brief was 
submitted by the Secretary in May, 
and later exceptions were filed to 
the recommendations of Examiner 
Disque who presided at the various 
hearings. 

The examiner’s report proposed 
that a charge of $15.00 per car be 
collected on all livestock that moved 
on at the through rate after having 
been sold at a market or while en- 
route. 

The decision of the Commission 
rejects the examiner’s plan of charg- 
ing for use of the sale-in-transit 
privilege. The Commission finds 
that Denver, Ogden, and Salt Lake 
should continue to have the privilege 
to which the other markets and the 
packers objected. The railroads may 
either restore the sale-in-transit ar- 
rangement at the river markets or 


discontinue it at feeding stations on 
the routes to the markets. It was 
considered by the Commission as 
unfair to allow the use of the 
through rate on livestock purchased 
at a feed station just outside the 
market when the rate was not avail- 
able at the market itself. 

The packers’ case is dismissed. 
Such action was strongly urged in 
the brief of the National Wool 
Growers Association. It was argued 
that the case of proper freight rates 
on meat should be considered on its 
own merits and apart from the rates 
paid on live animals by producers. 

It now remains for the railroads to 
decide whether they will restore the 
old arrangement, or cancel it both 
at the central markets and nearby 
feeding stations. 





Deer on the National 
Forests 


FIGURES compiled by the United 
‘States Forest Service on the num- 
bers of big game animals on the na- 
tional forests show that from 1930 
to 1932 deer, elk, and antelope have 
increased about 8.8 per cent. 

The previous census taken by the 
Forest Service recorded an increase 
of 47 per cent in this group of 
animals from 1924 to 1929. When 
that report was made the National 
Wool Grower (May, 1931) discussed 
at some length the wild game situa- 
tion, especially as it affected or 
might affect the cattle and sheep 
allotments on the national forests. At 
that time the situation had a very 
serious aspect, especially in regard to 
deer. The increase in deer from 
1924 to 1929 was reported as 45 per 
cent, but during the three-year 
period ending December 31, 1932, 
the number has gone up only 7.8 per 
cent and between 1931 and 1932 
there was an actual decrease of 2.3 
per cent in the estimated deer pop- 
ulation. 

A statement from the Forest Serv- 
ice sent with the table on the big 
game numbers discusses the deer situ- 
ation as follows: 
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As will be observed, the distribution of 
deer is more widespread and the numbers 
greater than that of any other big game 
animal on the national forests. Deer of one 
species or another are present on all of the 
forests. In order to prevent death and disease 
due to starvation and undernourishment on 
account of scarcity of feed, regulated reduc- 
tions have been found necessary in both 
Arizona and North Carolina. In the Kaibab 
Forest in Arizona, under cooperative agree- 
ment with the state, the area has been thrown 
open to hunters for a specified season each 
year; also for a time predatory animals were 
allowed to take their toll, which under 
natural conditions tends to keep numbers of 
deer down. In the Pisgah Forest in North 
Carolina, regulated hunting was practiced 
in order to reduce the herd of deer on the 
forest to the normal carrying capacity of the 
range. 


The slight reductions in numbers 
of deer in forests in other western 
states, with the exception of Utah, 
Wyoming, Washington, and New 
Mexico, are not referred to specif- 
ically, nor the cause suggested. 

The table below gives the numbers 
of deer in each state for 1930, 1931, 
and 1932. While the figures given 
are not based on actual count, except 
in the instance of some small herds, 
the estimates are believed to be as ac- 
curate as it is possible to make them. 


DEER ON THE NATIONAL ForEsTs 
(Estimates as of December 31 
each year) 


STATE 1930 


fe ee ee . 63,500 
pS RRS EES Dee .. 91,350 
; | Ce Ta 
0 Se ee 259,298 
I _._ 36,380 
| | ithe ee a  R6re 
Idaho 64,100 
pa 
Meee a FR See 
Nevada — 7,034 
New Hampshire _______ . 3,000 
New Mexico ~~. LCE 
North Carolina +. 5,616 
eS 
Pennsylvania _......____._ 5,000 
South Dakota —_____.__ §,224 
Utah $4,749 
Washington —_.____.__._ 31,002 
Wyoming —..________. 17,610 
eee Late 
Total for 29 

States and Alaska 877,780 969,330 946,546 


1932 


50,600 
87,700 
1,925 
278,660 
47,780 
2,500 
57,365 
9,845 
50,610 
9,155 
4,050 
100,400 
5,965 
88,350 
7,000 
4,765 
67,420 
35,990 
20,550 
7,900 


1932 


75,600 
90,400 
1,820 
284,360 
41,160 
2,475 
66,405 
8,650 
$2,130 
9,095 
3,945 
86,800 
5,775 
97,955 
5,000 
4,150 
65,315 
36,170 
18,845 
6,300 











In its discussion of the big game 
problem on the national forests, the 
report of the Chief Forester to the 
Secretary of Agriculture says: 

With all game species, excepting mountain 
sheep and goats, the problems are being more 
clearly visualized and advances made toward 


their solution. Protection from illegal kill- 
ing, predators, starvation, etc., while import- 
ant, is now being fitted into its proper place 
in broad plans dealing with range and animal 
productivity. The diversity of interests 
sometimes makes the development of plans 
most difficult, but by the constant develop- 
ment of facts and cooperation with the va- 
rious agencies headway is being made in 
land-use programs. Control of factors detri- 
mental to wild life, involving the adjustment 
of other uses, forces the exercise of expert 
knowledge and the use of such scientific data 
as are now available. Nowhere do we find, 
however, greater need for the fully qualified 
land manager than on areas where game, 


recreation, timber, grazing, and perhaps 
other uses are involved. Planning the proper 
use of land is one thing; getting those plans 
into effect is entirely another question. As 
it pertains to wild life, the latter is much 
more difficult. Timber cutting, grazing of 
forage, or the use and occupancy of land 
for other purposes are all under the direct 
control of the Forest Service. Not so with 
game; the Forest Service may proceed with 
the development of .plans, but unless the state 
game laws governing bag limits, seasons, etc., 
on game conform to the requirements of a 
plan developed from biological and other 
facts, no constructive advance can be main- 


tained. 








Report of the Secretary of Agriculture 


"THE first annual report of Secre- 

tary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace, rendered to the President 
on November 15, dealt largely with 
the work and policies of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion. In his statement regarding 
tariff he did not go as far as in later 
speeches. Some significant para- 
graphs from the report are printed 
below. There were no references to 
sheep under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment plan. 


Tariff and Agricultural Adjustment 


* * * This nation consequently faces a 
choice between two lines of policy—either 
it must modify its tariff policy so as to per- 
mit a larger quantity and value of imports 
to enter the country, or it must accept a con- 
siderable and permanent loss of its foreign 
markets. A revival of lending, if that were 
possible, would postpone the necessity for 
making the choice but would not obviate 
it permanently. Manifestly the issue is of 
supreme importance to agriculture, which 
remains one of our principal exporting in- 
dustries. It will probably be necessary, in 
any event, to count on some permanent re- 
duction in the export demand for agricul- 
tural products; but how large the necessary 
reduction will be depends greatly on our 
tariff policy. We cannot go on selling 
abroad without buying abroad. * * * 


The United States is a creditor nation 
with a debtor nation psychology. The Amer- 
ican people are still essentially high-tariff in 
their attitude. They are disillusioned about 
lending money abroad and yet do not wish 
to allow foreign nations to send goods here 
to pay for our wheat and cotton and other 
exportable commodities. It must be one 
thing or the other. Either we must modify 
our tariff policy and perhaps also our policy 


with regard to international debts and for- 
eign lending, or we must put our internal 
economy on substantially a nationalist basis. 
The best course would be to work toward an 
expansion of foreign purchasing power in 
definite, tangible ways—through tariff ad- 
justments and eventually through renewed 
foreign lending accompanied by a willingness 
to receive certain goods in exchange for the 
money loaned. The alternative course, along 
which we are now moving, answers the need 
of the emergency but demands superhuman 
efforts if it is to be permanent. With the 
foreign market practically lost, keeping 
down acreage and livestock production to a 
point that would afford a living price level 
to the farmers would be extremely difficult. 
It is necessary to balance our productive 


forces to the kind of world we want to live 


in. We have not yet decided what kind of 


world we want. * * * 


Farmers and National Recovery Plans 


As part of the general recovery program 
the federal government has undertaken to 
raise the general level of prices through the 
control of credit and currency and through 
industrial codes designed to raise wages, in- 
crease employment, and improve labor con- 
ditions. These policies obviously affect the 
prices of the goods that farmers buy as well 
as the prices of the goods they sell. Raising 
the general price level decreases the burden 
of farm debts and taxes but does not neces- 
sarily give better relative prices for farm 
products. It is not a cure for all kinds of 
price disparity. 

Steps that have been taken to raise com- 
modity prices so that “those who have bor- 
rowed money will, on the average, be able 
to repay that money in the same kind of 
dollar which they borrowed” constitute an 
essential part of the national recovery pro- 
gram. Farmers have perhaps more interest 
than any other group in the restoration of 
the honest dollar. Controlled inflation now 
tends simply to correct the bad consequences 





of the uncontrolled deflation that followed 
the war. It is a means of promoting social 
justice through fairer distribution of the 
national income. It lightens each farmer’s 
debt and tax burden in proportion to the 
extent that it raises the prices of his 
products. 


Monetary Action Alone Insufficient 


Agriculture cannot, however, depend ex- 
clusively on a monetary policy to restore 
farm incomes. Depreciation of the dollar 
acts unequally on different agricultural 
products, as we have seen this year. It raises 
the prices of the export or speculative com- 
modities such as wheat, cotton, and corn 
much more than it does the prices of milk, 
hogs, beef cattle, poultry, and other non- 
speculative commodities sold mainly in the 
domestic market. Moreover, it also raises 
the prices of the things that farmers buy. 
Permanent farm relief has two principal re- 
quirements: (1) A rise in the general price 
level so that the burden of debt and taxes 
will be lightened, and (2) a closing of the 
gap between agricultural and nonagricul- 
tural prices. Only the first requirement can 
be confidently expected from controlled in- 
flation. 

If the general price level rises through 
monetary influences, without a proportionate 
change in production, supplies, and consump- 
tion, all prices and not merely prices to 
farmers respond eventually though perhaps 
not uniformly. The disparity persists on a 
higher general price level. It is impossible 
for the government, in its monetary policy, 
to single out any particular group of prices 
for special attention. By itself monetary 
action does nothing to change maladjusted 
situations for the better. Indeed, it may tend 
to prevent a favorable change by tempor- 
arily hiding the need. Inflation is not a 
cure-all. When it stopped, as sooner or later 
it would, we should again discover that the 
agricultural problem is one of balancing pro- 
duction with demand. It is of great import- 
ance that rising prices generally should not 
cause farmers to forget that favorable price 
relationships cannot exist in overstocked 
markets. 

The proper handling of our money will 
help us reach a true state of balance, but 
there are certain fundamental factors which 
must be handled otherwise. To control 
these factors in the world of today with its 
multitude of trade barriers requires for the 
time a production control which is obnoxious 


to every class in our society. The farmer 
instinctively dislikes it; the railroads and 
commission men are against it, because it 
reduces the volume of their business; pro- 
cessors dislike it because of the processing 
tax; and consumers dislike it because it 
increases their cost of living. But the facts 
of the situation bear witness to the 
urgent necessity of curtailing farm produc- 
toon:.2* :.*-:* 
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National Forest Grazing 


Regulated grazing on the national forests 
not only has conserved and in many cases 
increased the carrying capacity of the ranges 
but also has contributed markedly to stabili- 
zation of the western range livestock in- 
dustry and to better and more profitable 
practices of livestock management. The 
grazing privilege is eagerly sought by large 
numbers of outside livestock growers for 
whom there is no room. The departmental 
policy has always aimed at a scale of charges 
for range use that would obtain a fair and 
reasonable return for the privilege, while pro- 
tecting the industry and the individual users 
against unstabilizing forces and competitive 
pressure for the ranges. The primary objec- 
tive has been to make the resources con- 
tribute to healthy economic and social condi- 
tions in the dependent communities and 
regions. 

This has precluded a policy of opening the 
range to competitive bidding. However, 
rental values of comparable range lands in 
the same neighborhood have in the past been 
the basic guide in establishing the fee sched- 
ule. Extreme drouth conditions in the West 
in the summer of 1931 and a very severe 
following winter warranted a 50 per cent 
reduction in the 1932 grazing fees, as an 
emergency-relief measure, and deferred pay- 
ment was allowed to December 1 in place 
of the usual advance payment. Last winter 
and spring range users pressed for a con- 
tinuance of the reduction. The Forest Serv- 
ice studied the practicability of relating the 
fee to the market prices of livestock. 

Recommendations approved on May 27 
provided for a yearly adjustment of the basic 
rate in accordance with changes in the aver- 
age price received by livestock producers in 
the eleven western states. The amount of 
the adjustment will be determined by the 
ratio that this average price bears to the 
corresponding average price during the period 
1921-32, inclusive, for cattle, and during 
the period 1921-30, inclusive, for sheep. The 
base rate to which the adjustment applies 
is the average national-forest fee in effect 
during 1931, which was 14.5 cents per head 
per month for cattle and 4.5 cents‘per head 
per month for sheep. The adjustment will 
be made for each year by raising or lowering 
this base rate in the same ratio that the 
average price of livestock for the preceding 
year bears to the specified periods. It has 
been applied to the present grazing season 
and has lowered the average cattle fees 37.6 
per cent and sheep fees 54 per cent. * * * 


The Hog Program 


It is necessary to follow the emergency 
hog-reduction plan with a more effective and 
permanent control This should include corn 
production as well as hog production. Unless 
the corn acreage of the United States drops 
sufficiently to compensate for the reduction 
in hog production, the production of other 
kinds of livestock will be stimulated. Hog 


farmers moreover will be tempted to expand 
their operations. It is calculated that for 
each reduction of 10 head in the output of 
hogs, from 7 to 8 acres should be withdrawn 
from corn growing. 


The excessive production of corn and hogs 
constitutes a problem requiring a unified 
program of control, which is nevertheless 
only part of a larger problem involving all 
the feed crops and all livestock production. 

From approximately 100 million acres of 
land this country annually produces an aver- 
age of 2,600,000,000 bushels of corn. This 
year’s production, according to the Septem- 
ber estimate, will be only 2,285,000,000 
bushels from 103 million acres. The average 
wholesale slaughter of hogs is approximately 
50 million head. Heretofore, the gross value 
of both corn and hogs was at a maximum 
when the production was 10 to 20 per cent 
It would be desirable to re- 
duce hog production by some 10 million 
head, and corn production by 350 to 500 


below normal. 


million bushels. 

A plan for reducing corn acreage by at 
least 20 per cent and hog farrowing by at 
least 25 per cent in 1934 has been launched. 
The plan involves a maximum of $350,000,- 
000 in benefit payments to farmers who par- 
ticipate. It was formulated after conferences 
with the National Corn-Hog Committee of 
Twenty-five, composed of producer repre- 
sentatives of ten middle western states. Be- 
tween 14% and 2 million farmers in this 
country produce corn and hogs as a major 
The majority of these are in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Iowa, South Dakota, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin. 

Payments to each farmer for corn reduc- 
tion will be in the form of a rental at the 
rate of 30 cents per bushel on the average 
preceding five-year production of the con- 
tracted acreage. Each participating farmer 
will receive adjustment payments of $5 per 
head on the number of hogs, equivalent to 
75 per cent of the average annual number 
of hogs from home-farrowed litters sold by 
him during the last two years. Announce- 
ment of the corn-hog program for 1934 fol- 


enterprise. 


lowed the completion of the emergency hog 
program. 

To be most effective, any long-time pro- 
gram should deal with the feed crop-live- 
stock situation as a whole. This is not pos- 
sible under the present act. It is possible 
that the act may be amended later to include 
other livestock and feed crops as basic com- 
modities so that a complete progtam can 
be put into effect. * * * 





The National Convention 


"THE sessions of the Sixty-ninth Annual Convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association will be held in the Ball 
Room on the mezzanine floor of the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, 
commencing Tuesday, January 16. 

The Executive Committee is called to meet on the evening 
of Monday, January 15. 


PROGRAM 


It is not yet possible to make complete announcement as to the pro- 
gram speakers. Secretary Wallace has been invited to discuss Agricultural 
Adjustment affairs. Governor W. I. Myers of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration has been asked to present the organization and work of the pro- 
duction credit associations and the policy of his administraiton in connec- 
tion with loans by Federal Land Banks upon lands used for grazing 
purposes. Governor Myer is invited to be present or to send a statement 
regarding these matters. 

Discussion of appropriate subjects has been scheduled and speakers 
have accepted in most cases. Considerable stress is being laid this year 
upon matters directly affecting the range production of wool and lambs. 
At the same time other important matters of government policy and in 
connection with markets and transportation will be presented. 

The following subjects are among those which will come before the 


convention: 

Shrinkage of Idaho Lambs in Shipment to Eastern Markets 

Promoting Meat Consumption in California—improving Retail 
Practices 

New Grasses for Old Ranges 

Increasing Lamb Yields by Management at Breeding and Lambing 
Times 

Recent Improvement in the Prevention and Treatment of the Com- 
moner Diseases of Range Sheep 

Range Improvement Under Use 


The work of the National Wool Marketing Corporation will be dis- 
cussed by Charles Redd, vice-president of the Corporation, and General 
Manager H. B. Embach. 

The question of public lands and proposed legislation in connection 
therewith will come before the convention in the form of an open session 
of the standing committee on public lands. Speakers from different states 
will be asked to discuss this question, from the following three angles: 


(1) The Case for State Ownership 
(2) The Case for the Continuance of Present Arrangements 
(3) The Case for Federal Control 


Each convention committee will have a separate room for its own 
work. 

Wool growers who may be prevented from attending the convention 
are requested to send in statements, recommendations or proposals for 
resolutions they wish to have considered. These should be addressed to the 
Secretary, and will be placed in the hands of the appropriate committee. 

Limitation of program time and size of committees makes it impos- 
sible to include all officers and members of the association who have im- 
portant ideas requiring consideration. It is expected that anyone present 
will feel free to go to the rooms of the committees handling the subjects 
in which he is most interested and make his recommendations and explana- 
tions as a means of aiding the formulation of the policies of the sheep 
industry and the program of the National Wool Growers Association for 
1934, 


Railroad Rates 


Reduced fares that have recently gone into 
effect on the western railroads have pre- 
vented the issuing of special convention 
rates. In most cases, however, the present 
regular round-trip rates are as low as form- 
er convention rates. Also the surcharge on 
Pullman rates has been removed. Members 
are urged to see their local agents before 
purchasing tickets. 

The following are some of the first class 
round-trip rates that will be in effect dur- 
ing the convention time between points on 


different roads and Salt Lake City: 


Southern Pacific 


(First Class Round Trip—21-day limit) 
OREGON— 
Ashland 
Klamath Falls 
CALIFORNIA— 
San Francisco 31.00 
Bakersfield 31.00 
Los Angeles (and intermediate points)... 31.00 
Colusa 29.80 
Marysville 28.70 
Chico 29.75 
Woodland 29.45 
Sacramento 28.70 
Redding 33.40 
NEVADA— 
Reno 
Winnemucca 
Lovelock 
Elko 


Denver and Rio Grande Western 


(First Class Round Trip—10-day limit) 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo_____ 

(Coach rate) 
Montrose 
Rifle 
Grand Junction 
Thompsons 


$42.25 
43.55 
































22.60 
15.70 
18.60 
10.40 














23.60 
22.58 
14.75 
14.35 
11.80 
8.87 

















Union Pacific 


(First Class Round Trip—10-day limit, except 
where otherwise indicated) 
WASHINGTON— 
Yakima 
Prosser 
OREGON— 
Portland (21 days) 
MONTANA— 
Butte 
Dillon 
IDAHO— 
Boise 
Pocatello 
NEVADA— 
Las Vegas (21 days) 
UTAH— 
Milford (21 days) 
Black Rock (21 days) 
WYOMING— 
Cheyenne 
(Coach rate) 
Laramie 
TEXAS— 
El Paso 49.55 
San Angelo 54.35 
Round trip rates materially lower than the above 
are available where Pullmans are not used. Again, 


we suggest, see your local ticket agent. 
(For Hotel Rates See Page 22) 


$33.60 
39.20 








34.50 





17.40 
14.65 








16.20 
6.85 








17.85 





8.25 
7.35 








20.90 
18.80 
18.60 
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Forest Service Policies 


and Finance 


URING the twelve months end- 

ed June 30, 1933, the total 

expenditures of the United States 

Forest Service amounted to $30,- 

919,070. The receipts amounted 

to $2,626,049, and were made up as 
follows: 


From the use of timber $ 782,808.33 
From the use of forage... 1,498,208.82 
From special land uses, water 

power, and miscellaneous 

receipts 345,031.99 


Payments to states in which na- 
tional forests are located, during 
the same period amounted to $679,- 
317. 

These and other interesting state- 
ments are from the annual report of 
the Chief Forester, submitted to the 
Secretary of Agriculture on Sep- 
tember 1, and released late last 
month. 

The showing on grazing receipts, 
being for the period from July 1, 
1932, to June 30, 1933, is not affect- 
ed by the 50 per cent reduction for 
1932 which was applied to the first 
half of that year. It does, however, 
reflect the reduced scale of grazing 
charges of 1933, though in many 
sections, 50 per cent of the regular 
scale had already been paid in when 
the new scale was announced and 
therefore appears as an actual receipt 
for the twelve months covered by 
the report. 


Expenditures for the same period 
are classified under various heads in 
the accompanying table. 

Purchases of 163,042 acres of 
timberland located in 19 eastern 
and southern states were made at an 
average per acre cost of $4.16. 

Reports of numbers of livestock 
grazed in the calendar years of 1931 
and 1932 show a slight cattle in- 
crease for 1932, and a decline of 4 
per cent in sheep. The number of 
permits issued for cattle, horses, and 
swine, and of cattle grazed, along 
with number of sheep permits and 
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General administration 
Administration, protection, improvement, re- 
forestation, and extension of national 
forests: 
Operating expenditures— 
Timber use $ 457,317.77 
Grazing use 781,039.85 
Recreation and land use 283,104.35 
Fish and game protection 135,266.27 
Classification, settlement, and claims... 73,644.81 
Maintenance of truck and horse trails. 1,152,258.84 
Maintenance of other improvements 598,806.38 
Subtotal & $3,481,438.27 
Protection expenditures— 
Fire prevention and detection 1,554,934.47 
‘Fire suppression_.________________.__...._ 1,016,206.80 

















‘ Protection against insects & tree diseases 376,662.88 
Subtotal ee 2,947,804.15 
Investment expenditures— 
Construction of truck and horse trails. 4,594,113.31 
Construction of public camp ground 
improvements se 75,000.00 
Construction of other improvements... 1,924,242.20 
Equipment and stores 2,005,218.03 
Timber surveys and plans 156,885.70 
Grazing surveys and plans 66,733.46 
Fish and game surveys and plans 16,206.98 
Recreational use surveys and plans 28,053.45 
General surveys and maps 162,736.66 
Timber stand improvement 32,734.54 
Reforestation of denuded areas 170,558.00 
Nurseries and planting stock 67,469.19 
Acquisition of land, by direct purchase 209,171.15 
Acquisition of land, by exchange 83,065.77 
Subtotal 9,592,188.44 
General planning and direction of emer- 
gency conservation work, national 
forest camps ‘ sd sare 
Construction and maintenance of forest highways: 
Construction of forest highways $9,569,816.66 
Maintenance of forest highways 407,357.71 
Subtotal 9,977,174.37 


Total, national forests 
Research— 
Forest management 571,552.84 
Range investigations____ ne 128,976.97 
Forest products se 643,035.12 
Forest survey a 181,474.68 
Forest economics 74,056.85 
Erosion and streamflow 96,235.64 
Forest taxation and insurance 39,935.65 
General planning and direction of emergency conser- 
vation work ee 6,846.13 
Forest Products Laboratory, construction... 233,565.96 


Total 
Protection and reforestation of other than forest lands: 
Tree planting in cooperation with States 73,780.13 
Fire protection in cooperation with States 1,865,895.00 
Protection of Oregon and California grant lands 90,611.36 
Extension of forestry practice on State & private lands 122,023.83 


Total 
General planning and direction of emergency conservation work on 
State, private, and erosion and flood control camps 
Miscellaneous— 
Examination and administration of power sites for Federal Power 


Commission 


Grand total 











417,109.18 












































---$ 


263,040.68 


26,415,714.41 


1,975 ,679.84 


2,152,310.32 


93,706.31 


18,619.00 


30,919,070.56 
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sheep grazed in these two years is as 


follows: 
1931 1932 
Permits for Cattle, 
Horses and Swine__-- 
No. Cattle Grazed 
Sheep Permits 
Sheep Grazed 


19,388 
1,338,373 
6,319 
6,593,583 


20,075 
1,361,160 

6,157 
6,308,500 


In reference to the new plan of 
relating grazing fees to market 


prices of livestock, the report said: 

The approval of this plan marks an in- 
novation in the past policy. While it main- 
tains the basic schedule of fees adopted in 
1927, it recognizes that prices received by 
the producer year by year are the best indices 
to the ability to pay for a given commodity. 
So far as is known, it is the first attempt 
to employ such a method on a large scale. 
The success of the plan will depend largely 
upon its acceptance by the users with the un- 
derstanding that fees will fluctuate with 
prices of livestock. This is exemplified by 
the working of the plan for 1933, when a 
low livestock price results in a reduction of 
the fee. As and when the prices of live- 
stock increase, the grazing fee also will in- 
crease. 

It should also be understood that this plan 
must be applied broadly. Fees will not be 
subject to adjustment to meet special con- 
ditions affecting individuals or localities 
only. 


In discussing stability of range use 
the report says: 


The demand for summer range continues 
to be far greater than the national forests 
can supply. Many complaints were received 
from disappointed applicants for the grazing 
privilege. That the demand will increase as 
ranges improve on the national forests and 
decline on outside areas is, of course, to be 
expected. It is also to be expected that fully 
qualified applicants, or those who own and 
live on ranch property of a similar character 
to that owned by present permittees, will be 
dissatisfied under a combination of policy 
and conditions which excludes them while 
according others, who came before them, 
fairly permanent occupancy privileges. 

While the Forest Service fully ap- 
preciates the situation of these ap- 
plicants and seeks to make places for 
them wherever this can be done 
under the’ established policies, it 
holds that: 


* * * A distribution of the privilege 
which will accord as nearly as possible with 
the economic requirements of the business 
of livestock production will in the long run 
best serve community welfare. The effects 
of protracted and unusual drouth have been 
manifested in reduced production of forage 
and overgrazing on certain areas, making it 
impossible to use much of the leeway or- 
dinarily gained in connection with transfers 
of stock ownership and in other ways as a 


means of admitting new owners or allowing 
increases to small owners. Unless the opera- 
tions of present users are to be greatly cur- 
tailed, with an attendant decline in the pro- 
ductivity of ranches dependent upon forest 
use, extending the distribution of grazing 
privileges will depend either upon building 
up increased carrying power through skillful 
range management or upon making room for 
new applicants in one way or another under 
the established procedure of the present regu- 
lations. 

In some localities changes in economic 
conditions may have occurred during the 
past few years which will call for some 
adjustments at the close of the present term- 
permit period. This situation is being 
studied in order to meet the needs, so far 
as they can be foreseen, for the next period. 

With the exception of certain areas where 
the extent of reductions in numbers of stock 
is uncertain, it is expected that the number 
under term permits for the next 10-year 
period will be approximately the same as is 
shown in table II. 

(Table II shows that 50 per cent of the 
cattle and 63 per cent of the sheep grazed 
in 1932 were under 10-year permits. ) 


Range improvements for grazing 
costing $192,749 were made in the 
year ending June 30, 1932. These 
included 388 miles of fence, 18 cor- 
rals, 37 miles of driveways, 3 bridges 
and 567 water developments. 

The Forest Service appears to be 
convinced of the need for continu- 
ing the development of recreation. 
On recreation the report says: 


Each year adds increased emphasis to the 
fact that public use of the national forests 
for a wide variety of forms of outdoor rec- 
reation is a major use and service, for which 
adequate provision should be made in all 
plans of administration and management. 
The social values and beneficial consequences 
of such use are incalculable. The estimated 
number of national-forest visitors in the 
calendar year 1932 shows, as did those for 
the two preceding years, that in times of 
economic depression and unemployment, as 
well as in times of prosperity, large numbers 
of people find in the national forests the 
popular, democratic, inexpensive, and rela- 
tively unrestricted types of outdoor recrea- 
tion they most desire. Nor are the benefits 
wholly local; parked upon the camp grounds 
of a single forest may be found automobiles 
from almost every state in the Union and 
from some of its insular possessions. The 
economic existence of hundreds of communi- 
ties along the routes leading to the national 
forests, or within their borders, depends in 
large measure upon the continuance and ex- 
pansion of such recreational use, which also 
creates markets for the processed or manu- 
factured products of all parts of the nation. 
Full development of the scenic, inspirational, 
and recreational qualities of the national 
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forests is dictated by all considerations of 
social service and economic well-being. 

Estimates, more carefully made than ever 
before and with every effort to get rid of 
duplications, indicated that the visitors to 
the national forests during the calendar year 
approximated 35,718,434; a gain of 3,489,- 
821 persons, which, however, was less than 
the increase in number of motorists, there 
being a small decline in the numbers of other 
classes. Specifically, there were 530,182 
special-use permittees and guests; 1,138,634 
hotel and resort guests; 2,178,231 campers; 
4,011,646 picnickers; 6,407,128 motorists, 
horsemen, hikers, etc., who toured the forests 
primarily to enjoy their scenery; 37,150 un- 
classified; and 21,415,463 motorists, etc., 
who merely passed through the forests en 
route to their destinations but who neverthe- 
less enjoyed in some degree the scenic charm 
of the forests and the facilities made avail- 
able for recreationists. 





Program for Idaho 


Convention 


HE Idaho Wool Growers Associ- 

ation, whose convention is to be 
held at Pocatello on January 11-12- 
13, has announced as topics for dis- 
cussion at that time, the public do- 
main, wool marketing costs, tariff, 
lamb advertising, 
costs. 

While all the invited speakers 
have not been heard from yet, those 
who have definitely accepted in- 
clude: W. A. Netsch of Armour & 
Co.; L. M. Pexton, assistant man- 
ager of the Denver Union Stock 
Yard Company; John Schoonover, 
president of the Regional Producers 
Credit Corporation of Spokane; 
R. H. Rutledge, regional forester of 
the Intermountain District of the 


Forest Service; Thos. G. Marshall, 
livestock representative of the C. 
and N. W. R. R.; W. W. Deal, mas- 
ter of the State Grange; Dean Bald- 
win of the Southern Branch of the 
University of Idaho; and T. B. Mur- 
ray of the Biological Survey. 
Entertainment of the usual high 
quality is also arranged for, the main. 
feature of which will be the ban- 
quet and dance. Mr. Dick Wells of 
Pocatello is to be toastmaster. : 


and operating 





Around the Range Country 








HE notes on weather conditions, ap- 

pearing under the names of the various 
states in Around the Range Country, are 
furnished by J. Cecil Alter of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau and based upon reports 
and publications for the month of 
December. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and desires 
communications from interested readers in 
any part of the country for this depart- 
ment of the Wool Grower and also invites 
comment and opinions upon questions re- 
lating to the sheep industry and of import- 
ance and significance to wool growers. 








WYOMING 


moderately heavy snow 


The 


around the first of the month melted 
without runoff during the drying 
winds that followed, and the state is 
suffering from one of the worst 
drouths of recent history. A little 
snow fell over the northern portion 
during the week before Christmas on 


a few days, but the amount was 
small, hardly enough for livestock in 
the open. Feeding has been neces- 
sary whereever practicable, and live- 
stock are not in very good shape. 


Cowley 


It has been dry and warm during 
December and range feed is short 
(the 17th), due to lack of moisture. 
Prospects for winter grazing are not 
as good as in former years. Alfalfa 
hay is priced at $9 in the stack. 

Not so many ewe lambs were kept 
this fall for flock replacements as in 
1932. We are breeding about the 
same number of ewes. 

Herders are getting $35 a month 
and camp tenders $40. 

Thos. & Eliza R. Lythgae. 


Arminto 


We have no snow (December 17) 
and feed is very short. There is no 
coarse feed on the winter range, only 
some buffalo grass and sage. Graz- 
ing has certainly fallen off a good 
deal in recent years on our range 
lands. 


All of the hay we use is shipped 
in at about $11.50 a ton, f.o.b. 

The number of ewes bred this sea- 
son is under that of last by about 15 
per cent, and about 20 per cent of 
the ewes are old. About the same 
number of ewe lambs were kept this 
fall for replacement purposes. 

Coyotes are on the increase, due to 
the low price of fur and the fact 
that there is no bounty on them. 

The wage for herders and camp 
tenders is $40 a month. 

Most of the sheepmen’s loans are 
held by the R. A. C. C. 

D. C. McClellan. 


Osage 


The weather is mild and feed con- 
ditions fair (December 6). Twelve 
dollars is being asked for alfalfa hay 
in the stack. 

About the same number of ewes 
are being bred this season as last, pos- 
sibly not quite so many, and about 40 
per cent of them are old. Sheepmen 
were able to keep a few more of their 
ewe lambs this fall than last to make 
flock replacements. 

As no one is making a business of 
killing coyotes, they are more 
troublesome. 

I think most of the sheep loans are 
being carried by the R. A. C. C. 
These loans have been satisfactory in 
amount, but there has been too much 
delay in approving the loans and get- 
ting the money out. 

Herders and camp tenders are 
being paid $25 and $30 a month. 

A. F. Lesley. 
Dickie 

The weather has been ideal, but 
feed is short as sheep are unable to 
get out on the winter range, owing 
to lack of snow. Feed conditions on 
the range are fair and will probably 
be better than last year as sheep will 
be much later in going on. We do 
not think the range has deteriorated 
in recent years. Feed has been poor 
for the past year or two, owing to 
the exceptionally hot, dry summers, 


but a year with average moisture 
would bring the range back to 
normal. 

Breeding operations will be about 
on the same scale as last year. 

There are more coyotes in this 
locality, probably owing to less trap- 
ping last year. 

Forty dollars a month is being paid 
to herders and camp tenders. 

L. U. Sheep Company. 


Lander 


The wool situation is the most 
encouraging part of the business at 
this time. The National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation is now handling 
wool in a very satisfactory way; 
their “Unit Plan” for selling wool 
is a wonderful system. No more 
delay in returns. When part of your 
lot is sold you get your money at 
once and full market value with no 
heavy selling charges deducted. The 
management of the Corporation de- 
serves the highest praise for working 
out this selling plan; no one could 
find fault with it. 

Frank L. Hudson. 


MONTANA 


Nearly all kinds of winter weather 
have been experienced this month, 
with Chinooks for several days at a 
time on two or three occasions, inter- 
spersed east of the Divide with bit- 
terly cold weather and temperatures 
far below zero. West of the Divide 
temperatures were mostly mild, with 
rain and snow in the week before 
Christmas,in small amounts nearly 
every day. On Christmas day tem- 
peratures in this area fell nearly to 
zero. Livestock have been fed freely 
everywhere, and have shown the ef- 
fects of the severe weather in places. 


Hill 


The weather was very nice up to 
December 10, but since then we have 
had deep snow. Grass is good, but 
the only place the sheep can get it is 
on high ground. 
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More ewes are being bred this sea- 
son than last. The ewes are very old, 
mostly over five, except for a num- 
ber of yearlings (1932 lambs). 
Fewer lambs were kept this fall. 

Most of the sheepmen are using the 
R. A. C. C. as their credit agency. 
It is very slow, but otherwise quite 
satisfactory. 

Wages for herders and camp tend- 
ers range from $25 to $40 a month. 

Low prices of furs have given the 
coyotes a good break and they are in- 
creasing very rapidly. 

S. J. Forseth. 


IDAHO 


Unusually mild weather has pre- - 


vailed, with an abundance of preci- 
pitation, mostly in the form of rain, 
over the entire panhandle area. Else- 
where skies were mostly overcast, but 
the Boise area has had only sprinkles 
of moisture in the past two weeks, 
while the southeastern portion has 
had practically none. Mountain 
supplies are abundant nearly every- 
where and a little livestock feeding 
has been done. Animals are in fair 
to good shape as a rule. 


Gooding 


Weather mild and feed conditions 
good (December 14). Alfalfa hay 
is quoted at $5 a ton in the stack. 

Probably a few more ewes are 
being bred this season, but I cannot 
say just how many. All of the ewes 
are fairly old. 

There is not so much trapping for 
fur as formerly and so coyotes are 
on the increase. 

Herders and camp tenders are get- 
ting $40 a month. 


Mrs. Flora Frederickson. 


Mountain Home 


We have had good rains during 
December;the outside range, how- 
ever, is just about 50 per cent of 
normal (December 20). I do not 
think the range itself is deteriorating, 
but climatic conditions have been 
detrimental. Two good seasons will 
restore it tonormal. We can get hay 
at $6 a ton in the stack. 


Something must be done about the 


coyote situation. They are four or 
five times more numerous and are 
eating us up. Low prices of furs, 
less money received from taxes and 
the reduction in the Biological Sur- 
vey appropriations are the causes of 
the present condition. 

About 60 per cent of the ewes of 
this locality are old, but sheepmen 
are keeping more ewe lambs to build 
up their flocks. I think about 10 
per cent more were retained this fall 
than in 1932. The number of ewes 
to be bred this season will be 10 per 
cent below that of a year ago. 

The R. A. C. C., through which 
most of the sheepmen are receiving 
financial assistance, has been a great 
help, but in my opinion it could be 
made more efficient if livestock were 
represented on the board. 

Forty dollars is the present pre- 
vailing wage for herders and camp 
tenders. 


F, S. Gedney. 
WASHINGTON 


Mjld temperatures prevailed near- 
ly the entire month, turning ap- 
preciably colder on Christmas day, 
when four inches of snow was re- 
ported at Walla Walla. Excessive and 
unusually prolonged rains occurred 
over the western portion and fre- 
quent rains and snows occurred 
farther east, especially in the two 
weeks preceding Christmas. There 
was, as a rule, plenty of pasturage, 
many sections reporting pastures un- 
usually green, though many other 
pastures in the west were flooded. 
Livestock are mostly in satisfactory 
condition. 


Ellensburg 


We have had more rain this month 
than I have seen in thirty years, and 
it is still raining now (December 
19). The green grass is the best in 
many years. Hay is plentiful at 
about $10 a ton in the stack. 

About two per cent more ewes are 
being bred this fall than last. It is 
estimated that around 65 per cent of 
the ewes are from four to eight years 
old and the rest from one to three. 
We held about the same number of 
ewe lambs this fall for stock pur- 


Ei. 


poses as usual, that is not over 5 per 
cent of them. 

There are not many lambs on feed 
in this state and I look for good fat 
lambs to bring a good price by 
February. Our coast market has 
been better than eastern markets for 
the last four months, figuring the 
difference in freight and shrinkage. 
This also holds good for cattle and 
hogs. 

Coyotes are getting rather thick 
again since the last legislature made 
no appropriation to handle their con- 
trol. It was left to the stockmen 
to hire their own trappers. 

It is lucky wool is up or lambs 
would be no higher than they were 
last year at this time. 

Forty dollars a month is the going 
wage for herders in this state; men 
seem to be very plentiful. 


K. O. Kohler. 


Yakima 


We have had abundant rainfall, 
and the feed on the winter ranges has 
never been better. Alfalfa hay is 
worth $10 in the stack. Herders and 
packers are getting from $35 to $45 
a month. 

About the same number of ewes. 
were bred this fall as last. Perhaps 
10 per cent more ewe lambs were 
kept over this year than in 1932. 
About half of the breeding ewes in 
this section are four years old and 
over. 

Coyotes are more numerous this 
year, as the government trappers 
have not been working very much. 

Most of the sheep loans are carried 
by the Regional Credit Corporation. 
The general opinion of it is favor- 
able. 

Jackson & McColl. 


OREGON 


Most of the month was abnor- 
mally mild, though about the middle 
of the month a cold snap occurred 
that was like winter. Heavy snow 
has fallen in parts of the mountain 
areas, and heavy rains have covered 
the northwestern portion of the 
state, mostly during the latter half 
of the month, (up to Christmas) ; 
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while the northeastern and south- 
western portions had some snow and 
rain respectively, and the southeast- 
ern portion was mostly dry. No 
suffering of livestock has been re- 
ported. 

Lakeview 


The weather has-been fine. We 
have had several good rains and it has 
continued warm. Feed on the winter 
range is looking better (December 
22). The green grass is coming 
along, but as there is no snow the 
sheep cannot get to it. From $6 to 
$9 a ton is quoted on alfalfa hay in 
the stack. 

Fewer ewes by about 10 per cent 
are being bred this season than last. 
While there are some yearlings in the 
bands, the majority of the ewes are 
getting old. Most of the ewe lambs 
were kept this year, however. 

Coyotes seem to be more numer- 
ous. There have not been many 
private trappers at work and the 
Biological Survey has not had suffi- 
cient funds to cover the county. 

Loan com panies, agricultural 
credit corporations, and banks are 
handling the sheep loans in the order 
named. As far as I know they have 
given good service to the sheepmen, 
as most of them are getting by. 

Forty dollars a month is the pre- 
vailing wage for herders and camp 
tenders. 

Robert L. Weir. 


Baker 


The weather is mild (December 
26). There is no snow, but plenty 
of feed. Alfalfa hay in the stack 
can be purchased at $6 a ton. We 
have no winter range. The public 
domain grazing lands have been 
ranged too closely, which has caused 
some deterioration in them. 

Sales of yearling ewes have recent- 
ly been made at $7 a head. About 
75 per cent of the ewe bands are 
aged, but we aré keeping about the 
same number of ewe lambs each 
year for flock replacements. I 
think about the same number of 
ewes are being bred this season as 
last. 

Coyotes are on the increase, due, 
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I think, to the fact that there is no 
bounty on them. 
Herders and camp tenders are 
getting $30 to $35 a month. 
F, C. Vaughn. 


Vistillas 


Weather and feed conditions are 
slightly improved, although short of 
normal (December 26). The winter 
range is not very good; some of the 
sheep that went out to it came in 
to hay. 

Many of the sheepmen sold most 
of their ewe lambs the last three 
years; therefore, many bands are 
getting old. More ewe lambs were 
kept this fall, however. I do not 
think as many ewes are being bred 
this year as last, probably about 10 
per cent fewer. 

Grazing on the public range is not 
as good as formerly. There has been 
some overgrazing, and also too much 
early grazing in the spring. 

Coyotes are increasing rapidly. It 
is just a matter of time until a 
bounty will be necessary as govern- 
ment hunters cannot cope with 
them. Two or three government 
hunters cannot cover a large county; 
also the price of coyote furs has been 
low and private trappers have not 
done much work. 

Forty dollars a month is the regu- 
lar wage for herders and camp tend- 
ers of this section. 


Boyd M. Adams. 
CALIFORNIA 


Seasonal temperatures prevailed, 
without much frost or cold weather 
below the mountain levels. General 
rains over most of the state about the 
middle of the month were very bene- 
ficial to winter grains and pasturage. 
There is no material shortage of 
forage in any district and livestock 
as a result have been in good cir- 
cumstances most of the month. Up 
to Christmas, however, the state was 
getting dry again and needing rain. 


Youngs 


We have had fine weather during 
the early part of December but feed 
conditions are not so good (Decem- 


ber 19). Alfalfa hay can be had at 
$7.50 a ton in the stack. 

A 50 per cent loss last winter cur- 
tailed our breeding operations this 
fall. Our ewes average around four 
years in age, and we held back a good 
number of ewe lambs this fall for 
replacements. 

The work of the state trappers is 
keeping the coyotes down. 

Herders are getting $35 a month 
and camp tenders $5 less. 


Mrs. Ida May Cuvellier. 
NEVADA 


Fine, mild weather has prevailed 
in the last two weeks, though bene- 


ficial or moderately heavy precipi- 


tation occurred about the middle of 
the month, more especially over the 
northern and western portions. Mois- 
ture supplies are still ample nearly 
everywhere and sheep have con- 
tinued to spread onto winter ranges. 
Livestock are in fair condition as a 
rule, and only a part of them are 
being fed for the want of pasturage 
or forage. 


UTAH 


Unusually mild weather has been 
a boon to livestock, which to date 
have not suffered from cold or in- 
clement weather to any great extent. 
Moisture supplies have not lately 
been replenished; consequently win- 
ter ranges are more or less restricted, 
and very few herds have gone to the 
western desert range. Livestock are 
no worse off than a month ago, hav- 
ing held up in fairly good shape as a 
rule. A good many cattle and do- 
mestic sheep are on feed as farm 
pasturage is short. 


Blanding 


December has been mild so far 
(December 17), with no snow or 
rain. Sheep are trailing to water. 
Some parts of the winter range are 
good; others very poor, due to lack 
of moisture in the fall. Alfalfa hay 
can be had from $9 to $10 a ton in 
the stack. 

About the same number of ewes 
are being bred this season, possibly a 
few more. The herds around here 

(Continued to page 33) 





Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 


in 


Annual Convention 


Not depression but need of rain 

was the chief topic of discussion 
on the side lines of the convention 
of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association, held at San Angelo on 
December 14-15. 

San Angelo is the center of an 
area carrying around 8,000,000 sheep 
owned in flocks ranging from 3,000 
to 60,000 head. Five hundred of 
these owners came to the convention. 
Membership in the Texas Association 
has fallen off in recent years as a 


result of low finances and suspension 
of most of the association activities. 
The secretary’s report showed collec- 
tion of only $2,000.00 dues in 1933. 

Many of the Texas eight million 
sheep are in twenty western coun- 
ties comprising an area that has 
changed from a cattle country dur- 
ing the last two decades. The change 
is still going on. Holders of cattle 
paper are anxious to get their bor- 
rowers into sheep. All sheep ranches, 
however, carry considerable numbers 
of cattle and goats in the same 
fenced pastures with the sheep. Very 
little herding is done. Pastures run 


from three to ten sections, and carry 
from 100 to 400 head per section on 
a sheep basis. Each pasture is fenced 
with woven wire and well watered 


Officers of the 
Raisers Association: 
Kincaid, Ozona; to the left, Roger Gillis, Del - 
Rio, vice president; to the right, E. S. Mayer, 


Texas Sheep and Goat 
Above, President T. A. 


San Angelo, vice president. Mr. Robert Real 
of Kerrville is also a vice president of the 
association. 


by troughs fed from tanks filled by 
windmills. 

This watering system from wells 
leaves the feed supply as the main 
concern in drouth times, which is 
different from earlier cattle days 
when surface water was the main 
reliance. 

The present drouth has been on 
since spring. No sheep have been 
moved as yet though feeding has 
been started in many cases, and some 
sheep are quite thin. Feeding lambs 
are still moving to northern feed 
lots, weights showing the effects of 
drouth. Old weather rules do not 
give hopes for winter rains and un- 
less the rule is broken, feeding of 
ewes will be general in advance of 
lambing in February and March. 
Lambing in pastures requires the 


least possible of driving or disturb- 
ance and feeding cannot be done 
after lambing starts. Unless general 
rains bring good green feed for 
March or April, the yield of lambs 
will be cut and ewe losses may be 

serious. 


The Program 


President Kincaid delivered his an- 
nual address in an impromptu but 
forceful style. He foresaw the re- 
turn of the tariff question to con- 


gressional politics, as indicated by 
recent speeches by Secretary Wallace 
attacking present duties upon im- 
ports of manufactured articles that 
compete with the output of Ameri- 
can factory labor which constitutes 
so much of the home market for 
crops and livestock. 

President Kincaid made a strong 
appeal to the wool growers to give 
proper financial support to their or- 
ganization. Despite the fact that in- 
sufficient funds had prevented 
proper representation both at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and at Austin during 
the last session of the legislature, he 
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thought the sheepmen had received 
very fair treatment on the problems 
affecting their industry. He urged 
that banks and loan companies and 
wool houses aid the organization 
work by paying members’ dues and 
adding the sum to the obligations of 
the sheepmen. 


An endorsement of President Kin- 
caid’s statements was given by Mr. 
Dolph Briscoe, president of the 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Association. It is very essen- 
tial, he said, that stockmen should 
have effective representation at the 
Capitol during the next session of 
Congress. He praised the new gov- 
ernment credit agencies and pre- 
dicted that eventually all agricul- 
tural financing would be turned 
over to the government. Mr. Briscoe 
was of the opinion that there should 
be a tariff on canned meat. In dis- 
cussing the cattle situation, he said 
that the calf crop this year was the 
greatest in a long time and that it 
was expected that the first of 1934 
would find from one and a half to 
two million more cattle than had 
been on hand the first of 1933. 

Secretary F. R. Marshall spoke as 
the representative of the National 
Wool Growers Association. He ex- 
plained the character of the wool 
growers’ national organization and 
the arrangement under which the 
National was financed through the 
twelve state associations affiliated 
with it. Secretary Marshall told of 
the work done by the National Asso- 
ciation on tariff in 1920 and 1929 
and said that it might soon be neces- 
sary for the sheepmen to protect 
their interests in a tariff adjustment. 
He said he believed that an attempt 
might be made to let in at reduced 
duty rates goods manufactured of 
wool in the future tariff policy of 
the Administration, while raw wools 
would continue to carry the present 
duty rates. If the cheaply manu- 
factured woolen goods were per- 
mitted to enter this country at low 
rates or no duty at all, the home 
market for domestic wools would be 
greatly reduced. The stand taken 
by the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation in opposing the imposition of 
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processing taxes on wool and lamb 
was also discussed by Mr. Marshall. 

Financial questions were handled 
by C. G. Randell, who has charge 
of the livestock and wool cooperative 
division of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration; A. C. Williams, agent for 
the F. C. A. in Texas and president 
of the Federal Land Bank at 
Houston; and Dwight P. Reardon, 
head of the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank at Houston. 

Mr. Williams and Mr. Reardon set 
forth the rate at which loans were 
being made by their agencies at the 
present and expressed the hope that 
they would be able to see the sheep- 
men through the drouth as they had 
through the depression. 

Mr. Sol Mayer, president of the 
National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion, told Texas sheepmen that the 
Corporation was now building up a 
surplus to enable it to carry on, if or 
when government aid should be 
withdrawn, and also discussed activi- 
ties of the cooperative in stopping 
imports of sheep pelts, admitted 
without payment of duty. 

Joseph Weldon Bailey, Jr., Con- 
gressman-at-large, gave his under- 
standing of the administration’s 
tariff policy. Mr. Bailey is a 
candidate for the United States 
Senate for the seat now held by 
Senator Tom Connally. 


Freight rate questions were con- 
sidered by Chas. A. Stewart of the 
Forth Worth Traffic Association; 
W. H. Dameron, superintendent of 
the Ranch Experiment Station at 
Sonora, discussed the eradication of 
the prickly pear by using a stabber 
to inject poison into the roots of the 
plant, and John Burns, manager of 
Texas Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion, told of the volume of business 
handled by that association and also 
spoke against the unwise use of 
credit in expansion that overstocked 
the ranges and glutted the markets. 
H. G. Lucas, president of the Texas 
Agricultural Association, spoke on 
the progress made in cooperative 
work in the agricultural industry of 
Texas; M. E. Heard, member of the 
textile engineering staff of the Texas 
Tech., declared that woolen mills 


would be operating in Texas within 
the next ten or fifteen years, as the 
state possessed all that was necessary 
for such industry; and Dr. I. B. 
Boughton, of the Ranch Experiment 
Station, discussed soremouth in 
lambs, and prices at which vaccine 
for its prevention would be sold this 
season. The funds secured from the 
sale of this vaccine are used to con- 
duct other investigations on live- 
stock diseases. 

The predatory animal problem 
was taken up by C. R. Landan, head 
of the predatory animal survey, and 
Roscoe Runge, attorney for the 
Texas Predatory Animal Eradication 
Association. They reported that 92,- 
000 animals had been killed since the 
eradication work started in 1916, but 
that larger appropriations would be 
necessary to carry on the work suc- 
cessfully. Judge James Cornell, at- 
torney for the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association, discussed the 
controversy between the Livestock 
Sanitary Commission and the federal 
government over the appropriation 
of $353,000 for tick eradication in 
fourteen counties that are now inac- 
tive in this work. Disagreement, he 
said, had arisen over the way the 
work should be handled and it was 
feared that unless tick eradication 
should be started in these areas, ticks 
would cause increased trouble in all 
sections of the state. 

Whether or not Texas should levy 
a sales tax was the subject of an in- 
formal debate in which Harold Kay- 
ton and Penrose Metcalfe, members 
of the legislature, took part. 


The Officers 


Albert T. Kincaid was reelected 
president. The vice presidents are: 
E. S. Mayer, San Angelo; Roger 
Gillis, Del Rio; and Robert Real, 
Kerrville. 

Resolutions 


The Texas Association has a single 
convention committee handling all 
subjects. The report as adopted at 
the closing session called for separa- 
tion of speculative and consignment 


business in the wool trade. A reduc- 
tion in charges for handling wool 
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consignments also was asked. These 
resolutions follow: 


Wool Commission Methods 
and Charges 


Be It Resolved by the Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association of Texas, in annual con- 
vention assembled at San Angelo, Texas, De- 
cember 14-15, 1933: 

That in the drawing of the wool trade 
code, now pending, the Texas Sheep & 
Goat Raisers Association hereby declare 
that the practice of handling government 
consigned wools and at the same time specu- 
lating in wools for their own account, as 
is now practiced by some members of the 
wool trade, be and hereby is condemned as 
unfair trade practice and the wool code 
should prohibit such practice. 

Whereas the present basis of commission 
upon government wools consigned to Boston 
for sale is as follows: 2 cents per pound 
for the first four months with 15 cents per 
bag per month additional charge for follow- 
ing months, together with additional charges 
of 10 cents per bag as cartage, with the 
Marine insurance added, and; 

Whereas it is our opinion that such charges 
are wholly unreasonable and exorbitant, and 

Whereas we wish especially to invite at- 
tention of the Wool Advisory Committee of 
the Farm Credit Administration. 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we 
recommend to said Committee and Credit 
Administration that for the year 1934 such 
charges be reduced to not to exceed 1.25 
cents per pound selling commission, such 
selling commission to cover all cartage and 
marine insurance, and to extend for a period 
of six months rather than four months, and 
a charge of 10 cents per bag instead of 15 
cents per bag for each succeeding month 
thereafter. 

That the Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers 
Association desire to express in no uncertain 
terms their hearty appreciation and endorse- 
ment of the efforts of the National Wool 
Growers Association, its president, F. J. 
Hagenbarth, and its secretary, Fred R. 
Marshall, in behalf of the sheep industry of 
the United States. 

Another resolution asked the res- 
toration of the appropriation of 
$600,000 annually by the federal 
government for predatory animal 
control in the western states. 

The association again brought out 
its desire for a complete investigation 
of charges filed against the Boston 
wool dealers and their trade associa- 
tion with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. These charges the convention 
said it believed were true and pledged 
the complete cooperation of the 
association in the investigation of the 
charges in a desire to see the facts 


established and determined. 
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The Wool Show at the International 


Live Stock Exposition 
By J. A. Hitt 


HE International wool show was 

on the whole more complete and 
of higher quality than the three pre- 
vious ones which I have seen or 
judged. As usual the fleeces shown 
represented a wide area, California 
and Alaska to New Hampshire, and 
Ontario, Canada, to Texas. 

There was not the usual number 
of entries in the Rambouillet and 
Corriedale classes, but the fleeces en- 
tered were of high quality. In the 
Down breeds there was much com- 
petition from the farm states, show- 
ing the excellent wool-producing 
possibilities of these breeds, which are 
considered of little value for wool 
production in the range states. When 
one examined those big, bulky fleeces 
from Shropshires, Oxford Downs, 
and Hampshires with their long, 
strong and lofty staple, one realized 
why domestic medium fleeces from 
the Middle West are held in such 
high regard by many American man- 
ufacturers. 

The competition in the commer- 
cial classes was especially strong. 
Thirty or more fleeces were shown 
in each grade except low quarter and 
braid. Many of the fleeces which 
failed to get ribbons would have 
stood high in the money in previous 
years. This was particularly true in 
the fine combing class. 

The grand champion of the show 
was a Lincoln fleece from Ohio, 
which had been entered in the braid 
class. It is unusual for a long-wool 
fleece to carry off sweepstakes 
honors, but this . fleece had size, 
luster, length, strength, and uni- 
formity which would have made it 
an outstanding fleece of its breed 
and grade in any show. 

From the standpoint of one inter- 
ested in wool improvement, it is 
gratifying to note the rising level of 
the whole show from year to year. 
It is getting to be a rare thing to 
find fleeces with distinct breaks in 
the staple or containing burrs or 


heavy balls of dung rolled inside the 
wool. Nearly all are properly rolled 
and tied with-paper twine in a man- 
ner which makes it easy for the judge 
to open them and make a complete 
examination. Those who show fine 
wool have ceased to send in the small, 
tallowy fleeces which were expected 
to win because of their heavy weight. 
Fine wool fleeces with streaks of hair 
mixed through them are becoming 
very rare indeed. Rarely in the past 
two years has one found among the 
entries fleeces from show sheep 
which have been doped with various 
ingredients dear to the heart of the 
shepherd, and trimmed to unequal 
lengths. 

The fleeces from the range states 
of the West have sometimes been 
handicapped by insufficient protec- 
tion from dirt and dust in storage 
and shipping. Fleeces shown at state 
fairs and other shows, even when 
they have been winners, lose some of 
their brightness and bloom during 
the period they are on display in the 
dust of the average show room. If 
they are to go to the International, 
they should be given all the protec- 
tion possible and carefuly paéked for 
reshipment. 


The awards in the market classes 
of wool and the championships in 
the pure bred fleece division follow: 


Judge—J. A. Hill, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Market Class—Fine Combing (28 shown): 
1, J. F. & H. H. Walker, Gambier, Ohio; 
2, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich.; 3, Ben Tunis, Zanesville, Ohio; 4, 
A. D. McKelvey, Killbuck, Ohio; 5, J. F. & 
H. H. Walker; 6, A. Swastzendruver, 
Pulaski, Iowa; 7, J. E. Sewell, Kempner, 
Texas. 

Market Class—One-half Blood Combing 

(10 shown): 1 and 3, George W. Deeds, 
Pataskala, Ohio; 2, John Etchepare, Glas- 
gow, Mont.; 4, Frank C. Clarke, Laytonville, 
Calif.; 5, Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing, Mich. 
_ Market Class—Three-eighths Blood Comb- 
ing (15 shown): 1, Crane Brothers, Santa 
Rosa, Calif.; 2. Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa; 3, Mrs. Bertha M. Seaver, Harrisville, 
Mich.; 4, Lee B. Palmer, Pataskala, Ohio; 
5, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Market Class—One-fourth Blood Comb- 
ing (14 shown): 1, J. F. & H. H. Walker, 
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Gambier, Ohio; 2 and 3, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa; 4, Crane Brothers, Santa Rosa, 
Calif.; 5, A. C. Stewart, Abbottsford, B.... 

Market Class—Low  One-fourth Blood 
Combing (15 shown): 1, G. W. Carroll, 
Rickreal, Ore.; 2, C. E. Grelle, Portland, 
Ore.; 3, Aleutian Live Stock Co., Unalaska 
& Umnak, Alaska; 4, Iowa State College; 
5, G. W. Carroll. 

Market Class—Braid (12 shown): 1, J. R. 
Bickett, Xenia, Ohio; 2,: Wm. Goddard, Den- 
field, Ont.; 3, A. P. Stemen, Middlepoint, 
Ohio; 4, Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing, Mich. ; 5, J. R. Bickett. 

Market ‘Class—Champion Fleece: J. R. 
Bickett, Xenia, Ohio, on Braid. 

Market Class—Reserve Champion Fleece: 
J. F. & H. H. Walker, Gambier, Ohio, on 
one-fourth Blood Combing. 

Champion Pure Bred Fleece: J. F. & H. 
H. Walker, Gambier, Ohio, on Corriedale 
Ram Fleece. 

Reserve Champion Pure Bred Fleece: 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich., 
on Merino Ewe Fleece. 

Grand Champion Fleece: J. 
Xenia, Ohio, on Braid. 

Reserve Grand Champion Fleece: 
& H. H. Walker, Gambier, 
riedale Ram Fleece. 


R. Bickett, 


yi¥. 
Ohio, on Cor- 





Sheep Awards at the 
International 


Hampshires 


Judge—P. C. MacKenzie, 
Pennsylvania. 


Aged Ram (5 shown): 1, M. Moncreiffe, 
Big Horn, Wyo.; 2 and 4, R. E. Pullin, 
Waterloo, Iowa; 3 and 5, R. E. Strutz & 
Sons Company, Jamestown, N. D. 


Yearling Ram (6 shown): 1 and 4, Mt. 
Haggin Land & Live Stock Co., Anaconda, 
Mont.; 2, Iowa State College, Ames, Ia.; 
3, M. Moncreiffe; 5, R. E. Strutz & Sons 
Company. 

Ram Lamb (17 shown): 1 and 2, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo.; 3 and 5, 
Mt. Haggin Land & Live Stock Co.; 4, Mrs. 
Andrew E. Seaver, Harrisville, Mich. 

Champion Ram: University of Wyoming, 
on Lamb, 

Reserve Champion Ram: Mt. Haggin Land 
& Live Stock Co., on Yearling. 

Three Ram Lambs (6 shown): 1, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming; 2, Mt. Haggin Land & 
Live Stock Co.; 3, M. Moncreiffe; 4, Mrs. 
Andrew E. Seaver; 5, Iowa State College. 

Yearling Ewes (13 shown): 1, University 
of Wyoming; 2, R. E. Pullin; 3 and 5, Mt. 
Haggin Land & Live Stock Co.; 4, M. Mon- 
creiffe. 

Ewe Lambs (28 shown): 1, 3 and 4, Mt. 
Haggin Land & Live Stock Co.; 2 and 5, 
University of Wyoming. 

Champion Ewe: Mt. 
Live Stock Co., on Lamb. 

Reserve Champion Ewe: 
Wyoming, on Yearling. 

Three Ewe Lambs (8 shown): 1, Mt. Hag- 
gin Land & Live Stock Co.; 2, University of 
Wyoming; 3, R. E. Pullin; 4, Mrs. Andrew 
E. Seaver; 5, Iowa State College. 

Get of Sire (5 shown): 1, Mt. Haggin 
Land & Live Stock Co.; 2, University of 
Wyoming; 3, M. Mencreiffe; 4, R. E. Pullin. 

Flocks (6 shown): 1, Mt. "Hagein Land & 
Live Stock Co.; 2, University of Wyoming; 
a ee Pullin; 4, Iowa State College. 


State College, 


Haggin Land & 


University of 
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Champion Rambouillet Ram, a lamb, at 
the 1933 International. Bred and exhibited 
by the University of Wyoming, Laramie. 














Champion Hampshire Ram, a lamb, at 
the 1933 International. Bred and exhibited 
by the University of Wyoming, Laramie. 











Champion Rambouillet Ewe, a yearling, 


at the International. Bred and exhibited by 
the University of Wyoming, Laramie. 


Rambouillets 


Judge—D. A. Spencer, Washington, D. C. 
Aged Ram (8 shown): 1, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo.; 2, M. Moncreiffe, 
Big Horn, Wyo.; 3, Arn Brothers, Kenton, 
Ohio; 4, John E. Webb & Son, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; 5, Wellman Brothers, Perry, N. Y. 
Yearling Rams (9 shown): 1, University 
of Wyoming; 2, M. Moncreiffe; 3, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla.; 4, W. J. 
Hampton, Champaign, IIl.; 5, Arn Brothers. 
Lambs (18 shown): 1 and 4, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming; 2, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill; 3, Oklahoma A. & M. College; 
4 R. E. Strutz & Sons Co., Jamestown, 


D. 
Champion Ram: University of Wyoming, 
on Lamb. 
Reserve Champion Ram: 


University of 
Wyoming, on Yearling. 


Three Ram Lambs (6 shown): 1, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming; 2, University of Illinois; 
3, Oklahoma A. & M. College; 4, R. E. 
Strutz & Sons Co.; 5, Moncreiffe. 

Yearling Ewes (16 shown): 1 and 2, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming; 3, Arn Brothers; 4, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College: S. University 
of Illinois. 

Ewe Lambs (22 shown): 1 and 2, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming; 3, John E. Webb & Son; 
4, University of Illinois; 5, Oklahoma A. & 
M. College. 

Champion Ewe: 
on Yearling. 

Reserve Champion Ewe: 
Wyoming, on Lamb. 

Three Ewe Lambs (5 shown): 1, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming; 2, John E. Webb & Son; 
3, University of Illinois; 4, Oklahoma A. & 
M. College; 5, R. E. Strutz & Sons Co. 

Get of Sire (6 shown): 1, University of 
Wyoming; 2, John E. Webb & Son; 3, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; 4, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College. 

Flocks (5 shown): 1, University of Wyo- 
ming; 2, John E. Webb & Son; 3, Oklahoma 

& M. College. 


Suffolks 
In the Suffolk division, Hob and 


Nob Farms of Francestown, New 
Hampshire, had champion ram and 
ewe and reserve champion ewe and 
firsts in all classes except aged and 
yearling rams, in which they did not 
show. First in aged ram was won by 
William Meyers of Niles, Michigan, 
and in yearling rams, C. A. Williams 
of Middleville, Michigan, had first 
place. Mr. Meyers also exhibited the 
reserve champion ram. 


University of Wyoming, 


University of 


Carloads Sheep 


Judge—George E. Meyers, Chicago, III. 

Native Lambs (5 shown): 1, Robt. Mc- 
Ewen & Son, London, Ont.; 2, C. J. Brodie, 
Stouffville, Ont.; 3, Michigan Sheep Feeders 
Ass’n., East Lansing, Mich.; 4, W. G. Miles, 
oo Wis.; 5, George Carver, Aledo, 


Range Yearlings (2 shown): 1, H. A. 
Wood, Burlington, Wis.; 2, W. F. Renk & 
Son, Sun Prairie, Wis. 

Range Lambs (6 shown): 1, R. J. Rich, 
Washington, Ill.; 2, Marshall Bros., Bel- 
videre, Ill.; 3, H. A. Wood, Burlington, 
Wis.; 4, W. F. Renk & Sons. 

Grade Lambs from Range 
shown): 1, Marshall Bros; 
& Sons; 3, W. G. Miles; 4, Marshall Bros. 

Champion Carload: Robt. McEwen & 
Son, London, Ont., on native lambs. 

The grand championship for single 
fat wethers went to an 83-pound 
Southdown lamb, exhibited by John 
D. Patterson, Richmond Hill, On- 
tario. The reserve grand champion- 
ship was given to the Shropshire 
yearling exhibited by the Michigan 
State College. The grand champion 
pen of five head were Southdowns, 
exhibited by Mountain Farm, Brad- 


street, Mass. 


Ewes (5 
2, W. F. Renk 








With the Women’s Auxiliaries 








NATIONAL CONVENTION PROGRAM 
January 16-17-18, 1934 — Salt Lake City, Utah 


Meeting of Executive Committee, Monday evening, January 15. 


THE FIRST DAY 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 16 

MORNING 

Registration (Hotel Utah). 

Joint Meeting with National Wool Growers Association. 
NOON 

Organ Recital. 

Luncheon at Chamber of Commerce. 
AFTERNOON 

Bridge Tea at Chamber of Commerce. 

Musical Selections by Lindsay Sisters and Lucile Kimball. 


EVENING 
Theatre Party. THE SECOND DAY 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 17 
MORNING (Hotel Utah) 
Community Singing, Led by Olive N. Hickman. 
Address: Mrs. S. O. Stewart, National President. 
Baritone Solo: John H. Wood (A and B numbers). 
Secretary’s Report: Mrs. James Morrow. 
Announcement: Mrs. E. E. Corfman, National Parliamentarian. 
Organization: Object and Possibilities—An Address by J. E. Cosgriff, President, 
Continental National Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Reports of National Officers and Delegates. 
NOON AND AFTERNOON (Meeting place to be announced later) 
The Salt Lake Chapter of the Utah Auxiliary will entertain at a luncheon for the 
visiting ladies, including the following program: 
Music. 
Words of Welcome: Mrs. J. R. Edgheill, President, Salt Lake Chapter. 
Responses: National Delegates. 
Demonstration: A Practical Lesson in Parliamentary Procedure: 
Mrs. E. E. Corfman, National Parliamentarian. 
THE THIRD DAY 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 18 
MORNING (Hotel Utah) 
Tenor Solo: Harold Barraclough. 
Club Women’s Collect: Mrs. E. J. Kearns, Past President, Ladies’ Auxiliary 
to the Utah Wool Growers. 
The Use and Control of Reworked Wool in Manufacturing—An Address by 
J. B. Wilson, Secretary, Wyoming Wool Growers Association, McKinley, 
Wyoming. 
Round Table Discussion. 
CONVENTION COMMITTEES 
Favors— 
Mrs. Jas. A. Hooper, Chairman 
Mrs. F. R. Marshall 
Mrs. Henry Moss 


GENERAL— 
Mrs. O. R. Ivory, Chairman 
Mrs. H. H. Stevens 
Mrs. J. R. Eliason 


Mrs. Winifred P. Ralls CouRTEsSY— 

Mrs. David Smith Mrs. E. J. Kearns, Chairman 

Mrs. H. S. Erickson Mrs. J. R. Edgheill 

Mrs. J. H. Manderfield Mrs. R. H. Winder 
ExHIBIT— Mrs. Lucy B. Seely 

Mrs. H. S. Erickson, Chairman Mrs. J. F. Livingston 

Mrs. J. H. Manderfield Mrs. A. M. Swallow 

Mrs. L. E. Nelson BripceE LUNCHEON— 
Music— Mrs. Winifred P. Ralls, Chairman 

Mrs. Parley Dansie, Chairman Mrs. H. H. Stevens 

Mrs. Wm. Oswald Mrs. David Smith 
THEATRE Party— Mrs. M. A. Smith 

Mrs. David Smith, Chairman Mrs. O. R. Dibblee 

Mrs. H..H. Stevens Mrs; Alex Crystal 


» 25, 1933. 











Parliamentary Outlines. 


MBS. Elmer E. Corfman, Nation- 

al Parliamentarian, will attend 
the sessions of the National Auxiliary 
Convention, prepared to discuss with 
individual delegates questions on par- 
liamentary procedure. At that time 
the Parliamentary Outlines for this 
month will be distributed. 





Program for Annual Meeting 


Utah Auxiliary 


Hotel Utah, January 15, 1934 
MORNING 
Joint Session with Utah Wool Grow- 
ers Association 
AFTERNOON 
Community Singing, Led by Olive N. 
Hickman 
Address of Welcome: Mrs. O. R. Ivory, 
State President 
Secretary's Report: Mrs. J. R. Eliason 
Music: Boys’ Duet, Robert R. Dansie 
and Joe Kjar (A and B numbers) 
Value of Organization: Mrs. Winifred 
P. Ralls, Manager Convention 
Department, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Salt Lake City 
Reports of Local Officers 
Election 





News from Grant County, 
Oregon, Chapter. 


H tien Grant County Women’s Aux- 
iliary to Oregon Wool Growers 
Association held an anniversary 
meeting in John Day on November 
At 12:30 P. M., a no- 
host luncheon was served to about 
60 members and guests and talks 
were made by our State President, 
Mrs. Eliza Oliver, State Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. E. N. Kaven- 
augh, Prof. H. A. Lingren, R. L. 
Clark and our local President, Mrs. 
Mary Fell. 

This organization feels quite proud 
of the fact that three of their mem- 
bers were honored with ‘state offices 
at the last convention; namely, presi- 
dent, Mrs. Eliza Oliver of John Day; 
Secretary, Mrs. Mary Fell, Court 
Rock; and corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Beatrice Riordan, John Day. ~ 

Vera Gay, Secretary. 








A Section of the Drop Corral of the Snyder Plant at Lovell, Wyoming. 


Increasing Lamb Yields By Management 
At Breeding and Lambing Times 


NYDER BROTHERS lambing 
yards are located adjacent to the 
town of Lovell, Big Horn County, 
Wyoming. Sheep are ranged in the 
lowlands, which is classed as a “Salt 
Sage” range, during the early spring, 
fall and winter, and on the Big Horn 
Mountains and Big Horn National 
Forest, for the period June 1 to Oc- 
tober 1. 

We have adopted the “shed lamb- 
ing” system for the reason that we 
are situated in a section of the coun- 
try where an abundant supply of 
alfalfa hay and other succulent feeds 
are available. Furthermore, on ac- 
count of the absolute dependability 
of shed lambing, we are assured of 
a good lamb crop, year in and year 
out. Our range is not suitable for 
“range lambing,” but we usually 
have sufficient feed on our spring 
range, so that we.can turn out from 
the sheds about May 10. We have 
a system of reservoirs on this range, 
and the ewe and lamb herds are 
grazed there for about two weeks 
until after shearing. By this time 
most of .the quarter bands are 
doubled and started on the trail for 
the Big Horn Mountains where the 
grass is good about June 1. At this 
_point the bands are made up, and we 
then. follow up the snow and on to 
the Big Horn National Forest about 


By J. M. SNYDER, Lovell, Wyoming 


July 1, for about 75 days grazing 
period. 

For our particular conditions in 
this locality, we have found this 
method of lambing very successful, 
safe and profitable, and the cost 
comparable with range lambing. 
During the past ten years, we have 
averaged 110 per cent of lambs sold, 
the lowest crop in any one year being 
90 per cent sold. Total cost of lamb- 
ing, 1933 season, $1 per ewe, which 
includes feed, labor, supplies, repairs, 
insurance, etc. Our experience with 
range lambing is that the largest 
losses occur in the spring during wet 
storms when the ewe is heavy with 
lamb and consequently weak after 
winter ranging. This is eliminated 
in shed lambing, for the ewe is in on 
feed, well cared for and protected 
during this time. Our ewe loss aver- 
ages about 5 per cent per year. 

Our entire plant covers 30 acres, 
is served by a spur of the C. B. & Q. 
R. R. and is located near the pulp 
silo of the Great Western Sugar 
Company. The main lambing shed 
is 32 feet by 450 feet, has a capacity 
for 750 head of ewes, designed to 
handle a maximum drop in 24 hours, 
with sufficient reserve in case of 
severe weather. It is equipped with 
the customary individual pens, feed 
pens, has running water, electric 


lights, and natural gas for heat. In 
addition, there is 6,000 feet of open 
or sun sheds with feed yards and 
pens so arranged to progressively 
take care of, from ten head of ewes 
with their lambs to 375 head, or one- 
fourth of a summer band. The day 
drop corral contains the feed bunks, 
and the drop band is corralled in the 
night drop corrals while the feed 
bunks are being filled twice daily. 
The night drop corrals are flood- 
lighted with electric arc lights. 
There is running water throughout 
all feed yards. The plant was built 
at a cost of $25,000.00 complete. 

The capacity of our plant is about 
8,000 head of ewes. We start lamb- 
ing usually March 1 with one lot of 
3,000 head; the next band of 2500 
head starts March 10, and the last 
band of 2500 head starts dropping 
March 20. Each band is brought in 
to the yards a few days before lamb- 
ing; consequently, we do not have to 
exceed 5,000 head of ewes in the 
drop corral at any one time, and the 
drop is uniformly distributed 
throughout the lambing period. 

It requires sixteen men, or two 
men per 1000 head of ewes, to oper- 
ate this plant, for an average period 
of 50 days’ lambing. The daily feed 
ration per ewe consists of 12 pounds 
wet beet pulp, 11 pounds of alfalfa 
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hay, 1% pounds of dried beet tops, 
and Y4 pound of grain. Grain is fed 
after the ewes are lambed out, and 
is given in heavier amounts to ewes 
with twins. 

Based on a ten-year average, the 
turn-out of lambs from this plant 
to the range is 116 per cent of total 
ewes lambed, including all dry ewes. 
A ewe is never allowed to be turned 
out without a lamb if she is capable 
of raising one, and in the event her 
lamb dies, another lamb is promptly 
given her by placing the pelt of the 
dead lamb on the new lamb. In the 
course of a few days, after the ewe 
claims the new lamb, the pelt is re- 
moved. We estimate that we save an 
average of 500 lambs per year in this 
manner, and also reduce the num- 
ber of dry ewes. The summer’s loss 
of lambs averages 6 per cent, which 
leaves 110 per cent lambs actually 
marketed in the fall. The average 
weight of lambs on October 1 is 85 
pounds, or 93.5 pounds of lamb per 
ewe. The heavy fat lambs are ship- 
ped direct to market from mountain 
range, and the balance are placed on 
short feed at the same Lovell plant, 
with practically the same feed ra- 
tion as outlined above. All lambs are 
sold fat at an average of 94 pounds 
Chicago, or 103 pounds of lamb per 
ewe actually sold through combined 
operations. We have confined the 
feeding loss to less than three-fourths 
of one per cent on lambs fed out. 
All culled-out and old ewes are also 
fed out in our yards at Lovell and 
sold on the Chicago market. 

Our ewes are now practically all 
selected Columbia crossbreds, average 
140 pounds in weight, and produce 
a half-blood wool. They shear 12% 


pounds of wool, on an average, which 
shrinks 61 per cent. For the past ten 
years we have obtained a price of 
from two to five cents per pound 
over other wools in this locality for 
the reason that our wool is well 
grown, free from excessive burrs, 
and put up in good merchantable 
condition. (Exception, a very unfor- 
tunate early sale of this year’s clip.) 


Our plan of disposing of every- 
thing we produce, as a “finished 
product,” is a great improvement 
over the old method of selling to 
speculators. By so doing, we have 
established a very good reputation on 
all of the principal terminal markets 
for fine quality of lamb, high dress- 
ing percentage and good quality of 
carcass. The same is true of our fat 
ewes. On December 19, 1933, our 
fat lambs on the Chicago market 
weighing 94 pounds, brought a price 
of $7.40, and our fat ewes weighed 
132 pounds and sold at $3.50 per 
hundred, both top prices of the mar- 
ket for the day. For this season, we 
have adopted a plan of marketing 
two cars of fat lambs per week, 
thereby getting an average price 
throughout the season. By the same 
proper care and handling, we have 
sold all of our available 1933 Colum- 
bia crossbred ram lambs, contracted 
as, “ready for service, delivered as 
wanted,” from October 1 to Decem- 
ber 1. At the Casper, Wyoming, 
Ram Sale in September, our con- 
signment of 80 head of these lambs 
brought from $21 to $25 per head. 

Our shed lambing experience has 
taught us that it only pays to run 
good and profitable sheep, for the 
wool will no longer pay their way. 
All dry ewes and non-productive 





lambing ewes are branded accord- 
ingly, and are given a thorough 
working each fall to determine their 
lot. We do not aim to run oyer 
a single ewe that will not produce 
a lamb, although it is impossible to 
make 100 per cent selectivity. We 
always have good “bucking” weath- 
er in October and November, use at 
least three bucks to the hundred 
ewes, and our dry ewes average 
around four per cent normally. 

We have had in mind for several 
years past that the time would come 
when all classes of produce would sell 
on its own individual merit, and 
have laid oun plans accordingly. We 
advocate an orderly marketing pro- 
gram through cooperative market- 
ing agencies. 

We also believe in “range im- 
provement.” Seventeen years ago 
sheepmen of this district never 
thought of building water holes on 
the range and had to trail great dis- 
tances to water. At that time, the 
wool in this territory had a very 
“black eye” and the shrink ran up 
to 72 per cent; only a couple of wool 
buyers would even look at the wool. 
Since that time we have built and 
maintained some fifty of these ponds 
at different points, so that the range 


‘is in very good shape. We have re- 


duced the shrink on our wool to 61 
per cent. Even under the drouth 
conditions we have experienced, we 
have had the maximum use of the 
range so served, and have eliminated 
the trailing out of the feed. These 
ponds are built mostly on the open 
public domain, and through their 
establishment and continued use by 
us, other stockmen have respected 
our rights. 
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A View of Part of the Lambing Yards at the Snyder Plant. 


Hotel Rates 
For National Convention 


Hotel Utah 
Rooms without bath, but with private lavatory, 
$1.50 single; $2.00 double. 
Single rooms with bath, $2.00 and up; double, 
$3.00 and up. 
Corner suites: bedroom and parlor, $11.50 double. 
Other suites, $9.00. 


Newhouse Hotel 
All Outside Rooms 


Single rooms, $1.50 with private lavatory; $2.00 
with private shower; $2.50 with bath. 


Double rooms, $2.00 with private lavatory; $2.50 
with shower; $3.00 with bath. 


Temple Square © 
All Rooms with Bath 
Single, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50. 
Double, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50. 


Cullen 
Single rooms, $1.00 to $2.50 ($1.50 and up, with 
bath). 
Double rooms, $1.50 to $3.50 ($2.00 and up, with 
bath). 
Kenyon 
Single rooms, 75 cents and $1.00 without bath; 
$1.50 with bath. 


Double rooms, 
$2.00 with bath. 


$1.00 and $1.50 without bath; 


Wilson 
Single rooms, $1.00 without bath; $1.50 with 
bath. 
Double rooms, $1.50 without bath; $2.00 with 
bath. 





Range Sheep Production 
Described in New 
Bulletin 


O meet the demand for informa- 

tion on reliable and_ practical 
methods of raising sheep under range 
conditions the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has issued a new bulle- 
tin designated as Farmers’ Bulletin 
1710, “Range Sheep Production.” 
This publication shows that success- 
ful range-sheep operations depend on 
ability to select and breed sheep that 
will be adapted to the particular 
locality, on adequate range forage 
and feed for winter and periods of 
drouth, and on the prevention of 
serious losses from diseases, parasites, 
predatory animals, and other haz- 
ards. Although lambs have return- 
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ed more profit than wool in recent 
years, the production of heavy 
fleeces of good quality is still an im- 
portant source of revenue. 

The bulletin contains information 
regarding types and breeds of sheep 
on the western ranges, selections of 
breeding stock, range-sheep man- 
agement, prevention of losses and 
methods of marketing. It also re- 
views the development of the range- 
sheep in industry and shows that 
more than 60 per cent of the sheep 
in the United States are in the eleven 
westerns states and Texas. The pub- 
lication, written by J. M. Cooper, 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
is based largely on results of the 
government’s experimental flocks 
at Dubois, Idaho, and Miles City, 
Montana, and the experience of suc- 
cessful range-sheep producers. 
Copies of the bulletin may be ob- 
tained at five cents a copy from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


. 





Loans by the Farm Credit 


Administration 


HE Farm Credit Administration 

has recently reported that its 
loans outstanding as of November 30 
were as follows: 


Land Loans 

Federal Intermediate Cred- 
it Bank Discounts In- 
cluding Discounts for 
Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporations and 
Some Production Credit 
Associations 


$1,172,400,140.00 


136,861,440.00 


Regional Agricultural 


Credit Corporations 142,504,048.00 


Loans to Cooperative 
Organizations 141,107,605.00 


In addition to the above, about 34 
million dollars has been loaned on 
lands from the Land Bank Commis- 
sioner’s special fund appropriated by 
the last Congress. These are direct 
loans of government money mainly 
in addition to original land bank or 
other loans. 


Production credit associations to 
the number of 215 and located in 18 
states had been chartered late in De- 
cember. The organization work in 
the various land bank districts has 
been completed for the establishment 
of the Production Credit Corpora- 
tion and the credit associations in 
the various localities. 

In California, 30 credit associa- 
tions have been organized, including 
some state-wide ones for livestock or 
major crops. 





Officials of the F.C.A. Agencies 
of the Eleventh District 


HE officers of the four credit 

agencies of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration in the eleventh district, 
which includes California, Nevada, 
Utah, and Arizona, with headquar- 
ters at Berkeley, California, have 
been announced as follows: 


Berkeley Bank for Cooperatives 


E. A. Stokdyk, President. 

C. A. Heffernan, Secretary, 

A. E. Anderson, Assistant Secretary. 
D. G. White, Assistant Treasurer. 
W. E. Lyons, Appraiser. 


Production Credit Corporation 
of Berkeley 


T. P. Coats, President. 


M. A. Thompson, Vice President and 
Treasurer. 


W. R. Andrew, Secretary. 
S. P. Applewhite, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 
Frank Lynn Stell, Assistant Treasurer. 


Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
of Berkeley 


Willard D. Ellis, President. 


R. T. Evans, Executive Vice President 
and Manager. 


Dan. C. McKinney, Vice President. 
Charles W. Hudner, Secretary 

Arthur Raycraft, Assistant Secretary. 
O. J. Fernsten, Assistant Treasurer. 




















Federal Land Bank of Berkeley 


Willard D. Ellis, President. 


Charles Parker, Vice President and Treas- 
urer. 
John T. Wilson, Vice President. 


Walter C. Dean, Secretary. 


William H. Woolf, Assistant Vice Pres- 
ident. ; 
H. W. Browning, Assistant Vice President 


Milton Rygh, Assistant Treasurer. 
Milton Jones, Assistant Treasurer. 

O. J. Faulkner, Assistant Treasurer. 
Frank R. Hodgson, Assistant Secretary. 
W. S. Guilford, Assistant Secretary. 

F. S. Baldwin, Assistant Secretary. 


R. W. Young General Counsel for the 
Farm Credit Administration, Berkeley. 


J. H. Schwarck, Comptroller of the Farm 
Credit Administration, Berkeley. 


O. R. Angelillo, Registrar for the Eleventh 
Federal Land Bank District. 


Richard B. Smith, Statistician for the 
Farm Credit Administration, Berkeley. 


Following are at present directors 
of the four credit agencies of the 
Farm Credit Administration, elev- 
enth district: 

John T. Wilson__San Fernando, California 


R. L. Adams... Berkeley, California 
William Raymond Beverly Hills, California 
Frank §S. Boice................. Sonoita, Arizona 
William Gould_..._..Woodland, California 
Richard L. Jex..__.......Spanish Fork, Utah 


Under the revised set-up of the 
Farm Credit Administration which 
becomes effective June 16, the 
board of directors in each district 
will be composed of three “local 
directors,” three “district directors” 
and one “director at large.” 

Terms for all are three years. 

Of the three local directors, one 
is chosen by the national farm loan 
associations; one by representatives 
of the production credit associations; 
one by borrowers from the bank for 
cooperatives. 

The three district directors are ap- 
pointed by the Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration. The 
director at large also is appointed by 
the Governor for three years but is 
“removable by the Governor at any 
time.” | 

- Robert Welles Ritchie, 
Information Agent. 
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Bank and Federal Land Bank orporation 

























M. A. THOMPSON 


, E. A. STOKDYK . Vice President and Treasurer, Production 
President, Bank for Cooperatives Credit Corporation 





C. A. HEFFERNAN ) W. R. ANDREW 
Secretary, Bank for Cooperatives Secretary, Production Credit Corporation 
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Organization of the National Wool 
Trade Association 





Since this article was written, re- 
ports of a later meeting of the Na- 
tional Wool Trade Association have 
been carried in the press. At that 
meeting, Robert L. Studley of Studley 
& Emery and president of the Boston 
Wool Trade Association, was elected 
president of the new national organiz- 
ation, with Durham Jones of Hallowell, 
Jones & Donald as first vice, president 
and Herbert K. Webb of Philadelphia 
as second vice president. George An- 
derson of Adams & Leland was named 
clerk of the association and Claude H. 
Ketchum, a former president of the 
Boston Wool Trade Association, sec- 
retary-treasurer, The directors pro- 
posed at the first meeting and listed in 
the following article were elected. 
The headquarters office of the Nae 
tional Wool Trade Association will be 
at 263 Summer Street, Boston. 

The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation is informed by the N.R.A. that 
the provisions of the wool trade code 
relating to fair practice have not been 
submitted and that notice will be 
given regarding hearings thereon when 
received from the wool trade associa- 
tion. 








HEN the Boston Wool Trade 

Association submitted its code 
this fall, officials of the National 
Recovery Administration requested 
that a national wool trade association 
be organized in order that there 
might be written into the code a 
set of rules governing trade prac- 
tices for the entire industry. Ap- 
proval of the code, which has not 
yet been given, was made contingent 
upon the submission within sixty 
days after it became effective of this 
code of fair practices. 

To meet this requirement, a move- 
ment headed by the Boston Wool 
Trade Association was started to 
form the national organization, and 
on December 11, representatives of 
the entire wool trade of the country 
met in Boston and adopted by-laws 
of the National Wool Trade Associ- 
ation, subject to change or altera- 
‘ion by the N.R.A. 

Mr. R. L. Studley, who was re- 
cently elected president of the Bos- 


ton Wool Trade Association, was 
made temporary chairman of the 
meeting. His statement to the wool 
trade representatives set forth the 
necessity and desirability of effect- 
ing a national organization. 


““As I understand it,” he said, “the 
code above referred to, which has 
already been presented to Washing- 
ton for approval and for the signa- 
ture of the President, will not be 
approved until the trade have agreed 
to submit within sixty days of ap- 
proval of the organization plan, a 
code of fair practices. I under- 
stand further that the Washing- 
ton authorities have stated that 
the code of fair practices must eman- 
ate from a larger and more repre- 
sentative body or organization than 
that of the membership of the Bos- 
ton Wool Trade Association; and 
that these authorities have suggested 
that the by-laws of the Boston Wool 
Trade Association be changed so as 
to admit members from other parts 
of the United States, or, that a new 
national wool trade association be 
formed. * * * 


It must be understood right now that if 
a national wool trade association is formed, 
or whether or not it is formed, every wool 
dealer in the United States, large or small, 
will have to abide by any code of fair prac- 
tices that is enacted—whether that code is 
written by interests or an association friend- 
ly to the wool dealing business or whether 
it is written by the code authorities at 
Washington. * * * 

As I understand it, when a code of fair 
practices is adopted, there will be a code en- 
forcement committee, probably eight in 
number, probably five appointed by the 
wool trade interests and probably three 
appointed by the code administrator; the 
latter of whom would serve without pay— 
and I presume that the former would do 
likewise. * * * I think it is the desire of 
every one * * * that if a national wool 
trade association is organized and a code of 
fair practices is presented, that as simple a 
code as possible be put into effect—and one 
as free from entanglements and govern- 
mental jurisdiction and dictation as is pos- 
sible. 

Under the by-laws for the new 
national organization, the govern- 


ing body will be a board of directors, 


thirty-five in number, to be elected 
at the first annual meeting of the 
association held after the adoption 
of the by-laws, which names the first 
Tuesday in March as the date for all 
such meetings. For this board of 
directors, the following names were 
proposed: Robert L. Studley, Dur- 
ham Jones, Harry J. Blake, Joseph 
P. Draper, Sidney A. Eisemann, 
Percy Dewey, Norman E. Dupee, 
H. Clyde Moore, John F. Howe, 
George R. Price, Robert H. Pitt, A. 
W. Hilliard, Walter P. Wright, 
Carl K. Bacon, Albert E. Rust, 
George L. Anderson, Max O. Ott, 
Louis Horkheimer, Herbert K. 
Webb, Clarence Shelley, Hubert S. 
Silberman, Mark Harris, William G. 
Fallon, Lorin H. Tryon, R. A. 
Ward, Walter M. Marston, Col. H. 
B. Embach, Clarence Doan, James 
H. Barnard, Swift & Co. (represent- 
ative to be named), Claude H. 
Ketchum, J. M. O’Daniel, Frank R. 
Pratt, Ferdinand C. Brigham and C. 
J. Fawcett. 

A clerk and a treasurer will also 
be elected at the annual meeting, but 
the president, vice presidents (one 
or more), and executive secretary 
are to be elected by the board of 
directors. The board of directors 
will have “control and management 
of the affairs of the association, with 
authority to engage assistance, fix 
salaries, levy assessments, admit, sus- 
pend or expel members and to do 
everything necessary and desirable 
in the conduct of the business of 
the association, and in accordance 
with the by-laws.” An executive 
committee of eight, selected from 
the board of directors will act for 
the board when it is not in session. 

Anyone engaged in handling wool 
is eligible to membership in the new 
association, including not only wool 
dealers, but handlers of noils, wool 
waste (new) garnetters, dusters, 
scourers, and carbonizers. An ap- 
plication for membership must be 
approved by a majority vote of the 
board of directors. It is understood 
that the N.R.A. officials prefer that 
when a dealer signs the code and pays 
his dues to the association, he auto- 
matically becomes a member. 





S this is being written (December 23, 1933) the 
wool market is quiet, awaiting the turn of the 


year. This, of course, was not unexpected. The time 
for inventory-taking is approaching and the mills do 
not ordinarily wish to show in their annual statements 
large stocks of raw material, or for that matter, of fin- 
ished goods. A liquid condition is more acceptable to 
banks as well as stockholders. We did have a good mar- 
ket beginning about the middle of November and last- 
ing until early December, during which period fairly 
sizeable sales were made, thus further depleting stocks 
in distributors’ hands. Activity thereafter tapered off, 
but buyers are busy looking over available supplies and 
no one doubts that buying will be resumed shortly 
after the turn of the year. Prices in the meantime have 
remained very firm. 


Under the healthy conditions in which the market, 
so far as supply is concerned, is facing the new year it 
is but natural that a spirit of optimism should pervade 
the wool trade. The year 1933 has been the best sea- 
son the trade has enjoyed in a long time. Profits have 
been very satisfactory and disturbances due to abrupt 
price fluctuations often witnessed in the past have been 
totally absent. There is, of course, among the ultra- 
conservative some apprehension being felt concerning 
the probable outcome of the Administration’s recovery 
program. That all members of the trade are not thus 
affected has been proven by recent efforts on the part 
of some to tie up a portion of the 1934 clip either on 
purchase contracts or on consignment with guaranteed 
advances. The limited success attending these efforts 
would seem to indicate that the growers are confident 
regarding the future and are determined this time to 
back up their confidence with action. Of course, no 
one knows exactly where we will be or in what condi- 
tions we may find ourselves six months hence, but we 
do know that business is gradually improving; that 
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efforts to raise commodity prices to 1926 levels are 
being continued; that payrolls are steadily mounting, 
and that this is most favorably influencing retail trade 
in nearly every section of the country. . Many stores 
are reporting the best holiday sales since 1929. In these 
favorable circumstances it would seem that the Amer- 
ican wool grower might be justified in looking with 
confidence to better prices for his products in 1934. 
The strong tone manifested in all foreign markets 
resulting in substantial price advances, added to the 
apparent certainty of reduced production in the next 
year or two to come, would seem to inspire confidence 
at home as well as abroad. The best tariff protection ever 
enjoyed by the American wool grower is still in effect, 
and if we are to judge by the attitude taken by the 
present Administration thus far in respect to the tariff 
on other commodities, little fear need be entertained 
of the possibility of lower duties on wool. Under such 
favorable conditions a pessimistic outlook on the’ near 
future would not seem justified. About the only thing 
that could happen to affect unfavorably the price situ- 
ation would be a total collapse of the business improve- 
ment now under way. Surely, no one really expects 
that to occur. The desirability of higher general com- 
modity prices is recognized by all thinking persons as 
debts cannt be paid unless this takes place. It is a 


healthy sign that the large industries in the country are 
taking kindly to the system of codes, thus doing their 
part in the general recovery program. 

While the problems still confronting the country 
are serious and difficult to solve, one must take heart 
from witnessing the great teamwork now in progress 


among all classes of our population. We reassert the 


belief that a good year is in prospect for the wool 


growers if they will but work together in unity and 
take advantage of the opportunities offered. 





annual meeting of the stock- 


holders and directors of the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation 
was held at the Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago, on December 12 and 13, 
1933. The meeting was well attend- 
ed. 


The actions of the management 
and of the executive committee dur- 
ing the past year were carefully re- 
viewed and approved. Plans for the 
coming year were discussed and all in 
attendance expressed optimism for 
the future success of the organiza- 
tion. 


The representatives of the various 
state and regional associations agreed 
to do all in their power to develop 
a more active participating member- 
ship within their respective associa- 
tions, and to generally follow the 
suggestions contained in the Presi- 
dent’s annual address. 


Stockholders’ Annual Meeting 


This meeting was in many respects 
one of the best in the history of the 


DIRECTORS FOR 1934 




















‘ Arizona A. A. Johns 
National and many letters from American Mohair J. T. Hall 
growers who could not attend ex- California Fred A. Ellenwood 
pressing approval of the organiza- — Frank Lebus 
tion’s efforts to help the industry y seas PN AS Gee Clair Hotchkiss 

etal call olorado-New Mexico___________. Ed. Sargent 
were receivee and read. Co-op. of So. Dakota. James H. Lemmon 
The following officers were then Eastern Idaho W. H. Philbrick 
elected: Lene Ster___.__...__________Sal Mayer 
OFFICERS SSeS ae. _C. A. Martin 
Sol Mayer, San Angelo, Texas. President ee a 
3 “ Perea io anion C. A. Sewell 
Chas. Redd, La Sal, Utah ____. Vice President ; 
Sk, Floyd W. Lee 
H. B. Embach_Boston, Mass...Gen. Manager 
D. E. Tudd. Bos M Sec. T North Dakota_________________________Geo. P. Wolf 
- E. Judd, ROG, Ata. JEC,~ § FeAPUEeL Oregon-Washington..___..____J. W. Hoech 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE _«__ybeectsallsnrieasie Rents. 2 aCe 
Sol Mayer... San Angelo, Texas Southwest... Hi. K. Fawcett 
Utah « Chas. Redd 
SSR i La Sal, Utah h WV. 
Worth S. Lee... Mountain Home, Idaho Western Idaho... Worth S. Lee 
Clair Hotchkiss_____ Hotchkiss, Colorado Wyoming. .._._-----—------------------ ce Wilson 
Floyd W. Lee... San Mateo, New Mexico Indiana____________...._..._.-T. I. Ferris 
James H. Lemmon___Lemmon, South Dakota lowa. — anne Je oe 
Frank Lebus_._______. Cynthiana, Kentucky ee eee 
The following directors will serve ee weenie i E. ana 
on the National Board during the United == WOH. Ferguson 
ensuing year: Wisconsin __.____________......R. E. Richards 

















President Kincaid’s Address to Stockholders 


SINCE we met here one year ago we have passed 

through a period unprecedented in many respects 
in our history. Problems so serious as to test men’s 
courage, moral stamina and physical endurance have 
pressed upon all of us for solution. Your organization 
has had its share of these problems, but out of the trials 
has come a stronger National with a record of achieve- 
ments scarcely equalled by any other cooperative insti- 
tution. 

I recently looked over my file of Market Letters, 
issued by the National, and was pleased to see how con- 
sistently we urged the growers last winter and spring 
to concentrate their clips in strong hands and by all 
means to hold them until shearing time. Had _ this 
advice been followed generally by the growers, the in- 
dustry would now be in much better shape than it is. 
Unfortunately, considerable wool was sold in the South- 
west at 9 and 10 cents, and in the intermountain coun- 
try at but slightly more. Quite a number of clips were 
sold even in Montana at from 11 to 15 cents many weeks 


before shearing time. Fortunately, a great majority of 


the growers followed the National’s advice and were 
amply rewarded. 
Then came the decision of the Farm Credit Admin- 





istration to market all wool financed through govern- 
ment or discounting agencies in an orderly manner. 
The National does not claim credit for this decision but 
certainly was freely consulted. What this meant in 
additional returns on the 1933 American wool clip is 
known to you all. The National realized that its ton- 
nage might be considerably reduced by reason of this 
decision, but aware of its obligations to the wool-grow- 
ing industry was content to handle a smaller tonnage 
if by so doing the industry itself could be benefited. 
The arrangement effected, by which the private wool 
trade participated in the handling of this government- 
financed wool, alone made it possible to advance prices 
and to hold these prices through cooperative action on 
a broad scale. It developed that our tonnage was con- 
siderably reduced but the important fact is that a good 
job was done for the wool-growing industry as a whole. 
It meant millions of dollars in additional revenue for 
the growers who had the courage to hold for values as 
well as for those who borrowed through the govern- 
ment agencies. Aso s . 

With the beginning of 1933 the National carried 
over from the previous years 215,802 pounds from 
1930, 8,228,632-poutids'from 1931, and. 30,736,865 
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pounds from 1932, a total of 39,181,299 pounds. A 
considerable portion of this carryover was marketed 
during January and February. Then came the closing 
of the banks and a complete stoppage of business. 
Fortunately, this did not last long. Inflationary move- 
ments were started and these added to the growing 
belief that wool could not possibly go lower in price 
resulted in the resumption of buying on a large scale 
so that by June we-were fairly well cleaned out of 
old wool. 


Our ability to pay a patronage dividend to our 
1932 shippers aggregating one-half million dollars 
furnished our first chance to prove effectively the 
value of cooperative marketing. 

Our total receipts for 1933 to date are 41,083,138 
pounds. This has all been sold with the exception of 
13,821,000 pounds. I think we have reason to feel 
proud of the accomplishments of our organization in 
this respect. 


Another highly important activity in which your 
company has participated is the splendid work accom- 
plished by the Wool Advisory Committee, of which Mr. 
Embach has been chairman since its set-up. Through 
efforts of this committee the various members of the 
wool trade have been induced to work together for the 
benefit of the growers. We find that wool is the one 
commodity which has held the price advance made since 
March; that it has never declined from the July levels 
but rather has consistently advanced until it now stands 
fully 10 cents per clean pound above those levels. In 
sharp contrast may be noted declines in almost every 
other commodity from the July high. While the strong 
statistical position of wool and the advances recorded 
in foreign markets naturally help to sustain price levels 
at home, a great portion of the credit for market stabil- 
ity must be given to the Wool Advisory Committee, 
without whose influence price weakness could not have 
been avoided during the long dull period of October 
and November. 


The growers who consigned their clips this year 
are not the only ones to benefit from this splendid 
work. The whole industry will benefit therefrom dur- 
ing 1934 if better marketing methods are employed. 
As wool growers we owe much of gratitude and appre- 
ciation to the Wool Advisory Committee. 

Your general manager and treasurer will report on 
the financial condition of your company, which I am 
sure will show that substantial progress has been made. 


There is one matter to which I desire to call your 
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attention as deserving of earnest and careful consider- 
ation. Competition for business is becoming very keen 
in all lines of activity everywhere. In order to meet 
such competition without detriment to the efficiency 
of the many varied services we render to the wool 
growers of this country we shall be forced to watch 
most carefully over expenses. In our set-up we have 
the local associations to maintain. This is an expense 
which is not included in the budget of the private wool 
dealer. The value of these locals is not questioned, 
especially where earnest efforts are made to develop 
membership interest, but since the costs of maintaining 
these associations must come out of our regular handling 
charges we should strive to eliminate all unnecessary 
duplication of work so as to keep the cost down to the 
minimum. Another item also eliminated from the 
budget of the private wool dealer is the cost of frequent 
executive committee meetings. It may be that such 
meetings could be held at less frequent intervals with- 
out injury to the service. 

We have made a start at the establishment of a 
capital structure. When in the course of time this has 
been augmented sufficiently to meet our needs it is 
probable that patronage stock in the National should 
be issued as is usual with cooperatives to those who by 
shipping their wool to us have made it possible to pro- 
vide this capital structure. 

We must also bear in mind the importance of 
patronage dividends to our shippers. The extent to 
which this benefit from cooperative efforts can be 
demonstrated will depend in large degree upon our 
ability to eliminate from our budget the cost of non- 
essential activities. I respectfully ask your careful 
consideration of these matters. 


As your President, I am grateful for the loyal sup- 
port received from all of the directors and especially 
from the members of your executive committee who 
have met on several occasions during the past year and 


have kept in close touch with the business of your 
organization. I feel sure that the National is now build- 
ing on the right kind of foundation and that it is 
entitled to the confidence and support of the wool 
growers of the United States. I hope you will all carry 
this message to your members at home and strive to 
increase the membership of your respective associations. 
We have all learned lessons from the past few years and 
can approach the future with greater assurance of 
success. 





Lamb Market Conditions and Prices 


Chicago 
CONTINUOUS buying for num- 


. bers maintains a stout prop un- 
der the live lamb market, even sheep 
participating. The winter market 
has been active and healthy, product 
moving immediately into distribu- 
tive channels. 

Despite strenuous effort to repress 
the rising tendency of prices during 
December, the market frequently 
got away from the buying side. 
Criticism of delayed sessions at Chi- 
cago may be refuted by explanation 
of trade conditions on that market 
where a daily battle is fought be- 
tween salesmen and buyers, invar- 
iably delaying price evaluation until 
after noon and frequently until late 
in the matinee session. Four days out 
of five the selling side has won out 
in this contest. Usually a difference 
of opinion amounting to 25 cents 
exists between the rival interests dur- 
ing preliminary sparring. Had the 
selling side conceded opposition de- 
mands, or even compromised, results 
would have been far less satisfactory 
to feeders. Late arrival of eastern 
orders frequently delays the market, 
even a moderate volume of demand 
from that quarter meaning an addi- 
tional 25 cents per hundred to the 
price. 

Killers have strenuously resisted 
advances, “direct” lambs frequently 
fortifying their position, and not in- 
frequently buyers went short ot 
their active requirements in prefer- 
ence to coming into camp. The re- 
sult was a $7.15 to $7.35 market on 
the bulk of desirable lambs cashed 
during December. A _ respectable 
volume of business was done late in 
the month at $7.40@7.50, with the 


top advancing to $7.60. That top 
never went below $7.10 and few 
well conditioned lambs sold below $7 
on the low spot. During the latter 
part of the month lambs advanced 
despite demoralization in other 
branches of the trade, hogs dropping 
to a $3@3.25 basis and thousands of 


heavy, long fed steers selling at $3.50 
(@4.50 per hundred. While the bulk 


of lambs sold within 25 cents of the - 


top price, bulk of the fat steers sold 
anywhere from $1.25 to $2 under 
the top. Frequently both cattle and 
hogs could not be cleared; a hold- 
over in the sheep house was never 
detected and even trash sold well and 
not infrequently at relatively higher 
prices than conditioned lambs. Sheep, 
meaning ewes, were marked up 50 
cents to $2.50@3.50 per hundred. 
Feeding or shearing lambs were at all 
times scarce and in broad demand, 
nearly everything wearing a fleece 
arriving in slaughter condition. A 
few inferior light lambs went to 
shearers around or below $6; de- 
sirable stock at $6.25. Michigan was 
in the market all month, but did not 
satisfy one-tenth of its needs. 
Despite some croaking in killer 
circles, mainly from force of habit, 
dressed markets were well sustained, 
a short run making a steady clear- 
ance possible. Even during the holi- 
day season when all competing foods 
were in keen competition with a bur- 
densome supply of cheap poultry, 
lamb and even mutton moved freely, 
although wholesale dressed carcass 
prices are right around the same 
levels as at the corresponding time 
last winter, a spread of $11 to $12 
per hundred taking the bulk of the 
crop. Specialties sold at $13.50@ 
14.50 per hundred; common car- 
casses at $9@10. Dressed mutton, 
meaning ewe carcasses, wholesaled in 
a range of $2.50 to $6 per hundred 
from common to good. Low grade 
lamb was scarce at all times making 
relatively high prices for throwouts 


selling from $6.50 down. Shorn 
lambs traveled a more erratic course 
than wooled stock as packers were 
partial to wool and took shorn lambs 
only under pressure. They sold any- 
where from $5.50 to $6.25, varying 
as much as 50 cents per hundred be- 
tween sessions. Heavy lambs, 95 
pounds and up, were penalized about 
25 cents per hundred. 

The late December upturn was 
due wholly to curtailed receipts all 
around the market circle. An in- 
crease of 10 per cent would have 
nullified the mild bull movement. 
The tail end of the native crop show- 
ed up early in December, narrowing 
to fed westerns. Contract lambs 
showed up in profusion; Colorado 
began “topping out” late in the 
month, and feed lots adjacent to Chi- 
cago disgorged fully. A gradually 
advancing feed bill stimulated liqui- 
dation. 

Harking back over the past year 
would be waste of space. An ade- 
quate idea of the course of both sheep 
and lamb markets is furnished by the 
following tables of average weight 
and cost at Chicago for 1932 and 
1933. Comparisons both with respect 
to weights and prices are interesting. 
At the time of writing, December 
figures for 1933 had not been com- 
piled, but average cost of lambs for 
that month will be right around 
$7.25 per hundred, compared with 
$5.90 in 1932. Average cost of lambs 
during the first eleven months of 
1933 was $6.41; weight 81 pounds. 
Average cost of sheep was $2.23, 
weight, 107 pounds. These figures 
were worked out by the Chicago 
office of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and are approximately 
correct. They embrace both native 


and western lambs, yearlings being 
omitted. Disparity in weights be- 
tween the two seasons indicates phys- 
ical conditions on the range, as 
natives came heavier than usual, off- 
setting deficiency in westerns. 
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1933 1932 
Lass || SHEEP LAMBS SHEEP 
oe) So} & Hal & ol 
Za vel a ela ele 
2| 2 2] 2 lel = Wezl= 
January ——....|88|$5.90||112|$2.30||86|$5.88||110|$2.63 
February -_~ 88) $.46]|110| 2.38||87| 6.26]|110| 3.25 
March _... 89] 5.40]|110| 2.50|/89| 6.83}/112| 3.75 
a 87| 5.35]|108| 2.38||86] €.66||105| 3.06 
ee 81] 6.64||105| 2.44||80| 5.94]/102| 1.44 
June ——--_|67} 7.50}|108| 2.34//71] 6.30]|/105| 1.66 
July ————-|72]_7.83]|107] 2.09||75] 6.22]|106| 1.66 
August 80] 7.53||107| 2.25||82| 5.73||106| 1.93 
September -_|81} 7.16/|106] 2.14||79| 5.56||107| 1.63 
October ___. 74| 6.85||104| 2.03||74| 5.12||105| 1.60 
November —_}75] 6.95]|104| 2.18]/81| 5.60/|105| 1.83 
December |_| ||. _....|]85] 5.90}|108] 2.25 














During the first eleven months of 
1933 receipts at the major markets 
were 8.49 per cent less than in 1932, 
a net decrease of 1,324,012 head. 
The only gains were by Sioux City 
and St. Paul, the former representing 
diversion of business from Omaha, 
the latter increase in lamb produc- 
tion in Minnesota and North Da- 
kota. A statement of receipts at 


these markets follows: 
Markets 1933 1932 Inc.* Dec.** 


Chicago 3,224,206 3,647,533 423,327 
Kan. City 1,569,614 1,743.961 ____ 174,347 
Omaha ~ 1,976,421 2,270,403 __. iii) 5 1293962 
St. Louis 623,217 667,036 — _— = 43,819 
St. Joe._1,139,072 1,215,705 es 76,633 
Sioux City 779,987 717,478 62,509 
St. Paul. 1,458,119 1,391,463 66,656 ee 
Denver — 2,729,159 2,764,783 a 35,624 
Fe. Worth 760,413 1,165,858 405,445 





Totals _14,260,208 15,584,220 129,165 1,453,177 
* Increase ** Decrease 

Slaughter figures for the first 
eleven months show alignment with 
major market receipts. During that 
period 15,963,435 sheep and lambs 
were processed under federal inspec- 
tion, compared with 16,634,745 in 
1932. Slaughter figures include re- 
ceipts at many interior packing 
points that evade the central market 
count. Allowance must be made for 
rebilling from certain markets, such 
as Denver, where slaughter is re- 
stricted, bulk of receipts going to 
other points for conversion. 


J. E. Poole. 


St. Joseph 
GHEEP receipts up to the 22nd of 


December were approximately 
70,800, compared with 65,044 same 
days last month and 60,002 same 
days a year ago. Receipts for the 
year to date are around 1,214,000, 


which is about 77,300 less than last 
year’s entire total. 

Of the month’s total approximate- 
ly 28,000 came from the range states, 
the balance being natives and fed 
lambs from nearby territory. After a 
break of 25@35 cents in the lamb 
market the first day of the month, 
prices held nearly even for the 
month up to date, with fed wool- 
skins now selling $6.90@7.10, and 
best natives $6.85. Fresh clipped 
lambs sold at $6.00 and summer clips 
at $6.25. Feeding lambs were scarce, 
only a few odd bunches selling dur- 
ing the month at $6.00@6.25. Aged 
sheep are around 25 cents higher for 
the month; fat ewes $2.50@3.25; 
yearlings $5@5.75 and old wethers 
$3.50@4.50. 

H. H. Madden. 


Denver 


AT lambs advanced from 10 to 

25 cents during the month of De- 
cember on the Denver market. Ewes 
closed 35 to 50 cents higher than on 
the opening of the month, selling at 
the highest prices of the current 
year. Feeder lambs sold generally 
steady to strong. 

At the opening of the month fat 


lambs were selling at $6.75 to $7, but | 


later were to be had generally at 
$6.65 down. However, near the 
close of the year most of the early- 
month loss was regained and good 
lambs were moving to the scales at 
$6.75 to $6.90. Yearling wethers 
sold sharply higher at $4.50 to $5.40. 

The supply of feeder lambs was 
limited during the month and when- 
ever anything of this class made its 
appearance it was taken readily. The 
general movement was between 
$5.50 and $6.25, with an occasional 
sale of choice black-face feeder 
lambs at $6.35. 

Early in the month fat ewes sold 
generally from $2.65 down, but near 
the close desirable grades of fat ewes 
were moving scaleward at $3 to 
$3.35, these prices being the highest 
paid on this market for ewes of like 
grade and finish during the entire 
year. 

With comparatively limited sup- 
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plies of lambs in feed lots of this area, 
the trade looks for a good demand 
on the Denver market during the 
next couple of months and’ the 
opinion is that prices will be well 
maintained. The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
estimates that about 1,200,000 lambs 
will be fed in all sections of Colorado 
this winter, which is a decrease of 
180,000 over the number fed in the 
state a year ago. 


W.N. Fulton. 
Kansas City 


HE December lamb market dis- 

played more stability than any 
other month’s market in 1933. This 
stability is significant in that it came 
at a time when the market is usually 
unsettled and subjected to wide price 
swings as well as called upon to ab- 
sorb a lot of inferior offerings. Seven 
dollars or better was paid on more 
days in December than in any other 
month, except for milk fat spring 
lambs, since May, 1931. In fact, the 
December average was the highest 
for the twelfth month in any year 
since 1930. 

November closed and December 
opened with a $7.10 top. It held 
about that position for a week, drop- 
ped back to $6.85, rallied promptly, 
and with the exception of the end of 
the second week did not fgil to 
record $7.00 or better the remainder 
of the month. The extreme top for 
numerous sales was $7.20, with small 
lots at $7.25. The extreme top in 
December, 1932, was $5.85, and 
$5.65 in December, 1931. Out- 
side of early spring lambs the ex- 
treme top for the entire year 1932 
was $6.75, paid for fed lambs in 
February. This price was $1.10 
higher than the 1931 December top. 

Generally December is a month of 
relatively low prices. It seems to be 
a period in which offerings are short 
fed, or represent a cleanup of the 
range and native lamb movement. 
Invariably January and February 
prices are higher than the December 
quotation. Better quality and finish 
are usually available at that time. 
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The December trade was active. 
There was no evidence of any con- 
gestion in dressed lamb and mutton 
channels, in fact killers had some dif- 
ficulty in obtaining enough mature 
sheep to meet mutton requirements. 
While sheep and lambs found a ready 
outlet at $1.00 to $1.50 a hundred 
pounds higher than cattle and about 
two and one-third times higher than 
hogs, there was plenty of congestion 
in the beef and pork trade. Hogs 
were the lowest since May, heavy 
beef steers were the lowest in a quar- 
ter of a century and stock and feed- 
ing cattle correspondingly low. In 
that lambs sold higher per pound 
than fat cattle or hogs does not mean 
that sheepmen made money, but 
rather that sheepmen are in a rel- 
atively better position than cattle or 
hog producers. The sheep industry, 
with prices for wool and lambs 
higher than a year ago, and with a 
supply of lambs on winter feed the 
smallest in three years, has cor- 


respondingly good prospects for 
coming months. 
December contributed about a 


normal supply of short fed lambs. 
Some of them were attracted to mar- 
ket because prices represented a 
profit. January and _ following 
months will dish out the full fed 
kinds. They will represent the con- 
tingent that went to feed lots at 
higher prices than those in late 1932, 
and the feed bill this winter will be 
higher than last winter. Some hold 
the opinion that it will take an $8.00 
market the next few months for 
lamb feeders to make a profit. Such 
a price depends entirely on a further 
improvement in general business 
conditions, the status of which now 
is better than a year ago. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture reports that there are 
fewer lambs on feed than a year ago. 
Northern corn belt states have been 
marketing fed lambs freely for the 
past two weeks. Only a few scat- 
tered shipments have been made 
from the central western feeding 
sections. It looks like the early feed- 
ing areas will be fairly well cleared 
up before the western sections are 
ready to ship. A season that is con- 








fronted with a decreased supply al- 
ways carries strong market possibili- 
ties and puts the selling side in a good 
position to force a rising market. 

The decrease in lambs on feed will 
probably turn out to be greater than 
is estimated at the present time, but 
regardless of the size of the decrease, 
the fact that the use of ovine meat 
has not reached a saturation point 
like cattle and hogs makes any sort 
of a decrease in the available fat lamb 
supply relatively large. At no time 
this year have stocks of dressed lamb 
and mutton shown a material ac- 
cumulation in processors’ hands. 
Business conditions now are better 
than a year ago. There are fewer 
lambs on feed now than at the begin- 
ning of 1933. How these factors 
will be molded into market values 
for fat lambs remains to develop, but 
at least they are favorable factors 
for a higher market. 

Prices for fat sheep in December 
were strong to higher than in No- 
vember, and higher than in Decem- 
ber, 1932. Fat ewes advanced more 
than any other class, with $3 paid 
more freely than at any time in the 
past eighteen months. The top price 
was $3.35 and few sold below $2. In 
December, 1932, it did not pay to 
ship old ewes to market. Choice fed 
yearlings brought $5.25 to $5.50 or 
as high as the bulk of the fat lambs 
brought in December, 1932. Fair to 
good yearlings brought $4.50 to 
$5.25. 

Few feeding lambs were sold on 
the markets in December. The direct 
movement to feed lots, especially in 
central sections, was less than nor- 
mal. Some western areas reported an 
increase. In the aggregate the move- 
ment of thin lambs to feed lots in 
December was materially short of 
the run of fat lambs to market. 

December receipts were about the 
same as last year, but the offerings 
originated in a wider area this year 
due to the fact that short fed kinds 
both of state and feed-in-transit 
origin comprised the bulk of the sup- 
ply. For the year 1933 receipts were 
about 140,000 short of 1932, and 
450,000 short of 1931, when record 
runs were recorded. C. M. Pipkin. 
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Omaha 


AT lamb prices fluctuated within 

narrow brackets throughout the 
month of December, hovering gen- 
erally between $7 and $7.15, with 
occasional short-lived flurries above 
and below that range. At this writ- 
ing (the close of the next to the last 
week of the month) prices were 
practically the same as at the windup 
of November, with fed wooled lambs 
selling from $7 to $7.20, fed shorn 
$5.75 to $6.00 and natives at $7. 
Natives and fed shorn lambs were 
at the same prices at November’s 
close, while fed woolies ranged from 
$6.75 to $7.10. The peak price for 
the month to date was $7.25, paid by 
a shipper for a single load. The 
packer top was $7.10. At the close 
of last year fat lamb prices were 
around the $6.00 mark. 

Receipts, while not excessive, 
showed a healthy gain over Decem- 
ber of last year, and were on about 
a par with November arrivals. Up 
to the 23rd of the month arrivals 
for December totaled approximately 
115,000, compared with a full 
month total last year of 118,037. 
Bulk of the receipts during the 
month were fed wooled lambs, from 
nearby feed lots and from farm feed- 
ers in this section of the corn belt. 
Some shipments from the Scottsbluff 
district were also noted. Fed shorn 
lambs arrived in limited volume, and 
native supplies, although dropping 
off seasonally, maintained a fair 
volume. 

While demand lacked real urgency 
at any time, limited receipts around 
the market circuit had the effect of 
bolstering the market and averting a 
break. A healthier tone was becom- 
ing apparent during the third week 
of the month, when gains of 15 to 
25 cents were scored. Shipper com- 
petition, although of only moderate 
volume, was a factor to some extent 
in the improvement. 

Trade in feeders was limited 
throughout the month, due to 
limited supplies. Demand showed 
strength, both from the country and 
from nearby feed lot operators, who 
have marketed finished lambs in 

(Continued to page 32) 
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Marketing Wool Direct to Mills Through 
the National Wool Marketing Corpora- 


tion is a Sound Practice, Because: 


i—The National is grower-owned and operated. It has no interests 
to serve other than those of its grower-customers. 


2—The National is located in Boston—wool marketing center of the 
United States. 


3—The volume of business handled by the National justifies the 
maintenance of a selling organization composed of men of high 
standing in the Wool Trade. 


4—THE NATIONAL DOES NOT BUY OR SPECULATE IN WOOL 
FOR ITS OWN ACCOUNT. 


5—The National is amply financed and guarantees payment to the 
growers of all net returns resulting from the sale of their wool. 


6—The National has established a reputation second to none for 
fair dealings with its mill customers. 


7—The National believes that a healthy wool market can exist only 
when the manufacturers can operate on‘a profitable basis. For 
this reason the National has always used its best efforts to 
prevent unwarranted price fluctuation so destructive to business 


stability. 


8—Orderly marketing through the National, if consistently followed 
through a term of years, will yield the best returns. 


SHIP YOUR WOOL TO 


the 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 


281 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 























Harness at towest cont 


year of service—that’s 
the am 6 famous Walsh No 
uckie, FREE copy of 
Book sous 


new cS 
New LYNITE ALUMI- : 
(NUM HAMES N 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
Send for our FREE _ illustrated 
catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 


1651 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 











—~ 


{More Class-More 
Wear-MoreValue 


ee 
Same Reduced Prices of 1932 
The quality of Blucher cowboy boots 
is exactly the same as always—fin- 
est leathers, best workmanship, clas- 
siest designs, each pair made to 
your individual measure and guar- 
anteed to fit. The prices of Blucher 
boots are still at the low point of 
1932—in spite of increased 
leather and other costs. Now 
is the time to get Blucher 
quality, Blucher class, Blu- 
cher value—at a saving. 
Write for catalog. 


G. Cs. vauen 
Olathe, Kansas 


BLUCHER BOOTS 


oy neve lose a Stirrup 
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4000 Acre Ranch—Western Washington 


Ideal for Cattle, Sheep, and Goats. Want 
to contact capable stockman to talk 
partnership, lease, or sale. 


R. MOORES, 1220 Morrison 
Portland, Oregon 








POSITION WANTED 


Henry Johns, 29, competent sheep 
herder wants position. 


Write 109 North Main Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep 
and Wool 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture 
Management 
Sampson’s Native American 
aime gS ~ 
r 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Salt Lake City, Utah 























The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


**Please 
Hurry. 
Doctor?’ 


A farm home—the doc- 
tor five miles away—a 
sudden illness and the 
telephone proves invalu- 
able in summoning help. 


Instances like this are 
not unusual. 


The telephone is a de- 
pendable aid at any time. 
It summons aid in case of 
fire or accident. It calls 
a repairman when need- 
ed. It is always ready 
to run errands to neigh- 
boring towns. When 
there is livestock or pro- 
duce to sell, telephone 
calls often find the best 
prices. 


The modern farm home 
has a telephone. 








—_—_—— 








large numbers in recent weeks and 
are in position to take on replace- 
ments. Bulk of the available supply 
consisted of the unfinished end of 
fed consignments, although a few 
loads of straight feeders arrived. 
Prices in this division of the trade 
were up 15 to 25 cents above the 
November close. Choice kinds are 
selling up to $6.50@6.60, but the 
bulk of sales range from $6.25 to 
$6.40. A year ago feeders were ap- 
proximately a dollar below this level. 


H. F. Lee. 





Annual Meeting of South- 


down Breeders 


“THE fiftieth annual meeting of 
the American Southdown Breed- 
ers Association was held Monday 
evening, December 4, 1933, in the 
Lipton Room of the Stock Yards 
Inn, Chicago, Illinois. Mr. William 
A. Hinton, Sadieville, Kentucky, was 
elected president, and George S. 
Belden, Bradstreet, Massachusetts 
was elected vice-president. Mr. 
H. H. Larkin, Buffalo, New York; 
Mr. Wm. B. Belknap, Goshen, Ken- 
tucky; and Mr. G. S. Belden, Brad- 
street, Massachusetts, were re-elected 
to the board of directors. Mr. E. H. 
Helms of Belleville, Illinois, was 
elected to the board of directors to 
fill the unexpired term of one year 
held by the late Mr. W. E. Spicer 
of Bushnell, Illinois. 

At a later meeting of the board 
of directors, Mr. W. L. Henning 
was elected secretary-treasurer. 

At a meeting of the board of 
directors held immediately after the 
annual meeting it was decided that 
boys’ and girls’ club members under 
20 years of age, regularly enrolled 
and properly vouched for, may 
register sheep at members’ rates. 

The most important action which 
is of interest to all breeders of South- 
downs, was a temporary reduction 
of fees until December 1, 1934. 
Transfer fees remain the same. Regis- 
tration fees for lambs have been re- 
duced from 75 cents to 50 cents for 
members; $1.25 to $1.00 for non- 
members. W. L. Henning. 
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Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 14) 


are made up of quite a few old sheep 
and ewes of the last two years’ crops. 
Ewe lambs were kept in about the 
same number as in 1932. 

With no government trapping, no 
bounty, and very little private trap- 
ping due to the low value of furs, 
coyotes are becoming very trouble- 
some again. 

Herders are getting $30 a month 
and camp tenders, $35. 


J. A. Laws and F. P. Jones. 
La Sal 


The weather has been favorable 
since December Ist, with tempera- 
tures considerably above normal and 
about three inches of snow covering 
the desert. While the winter feed is 
far below average, sheep are in good 
condition. With favorable moisture 
and temperatures throughout the 
winter, livestock will come through 
in fair condition. Considerable corn 
and oil cake is being fed. Alfalfa 
costs $6 to $8 in the stack. Sheep- 
men do not depend upon hay, how- 
ever, in this territory. 


Herder and camp mover wages 
run from $30 to $40 a month. There 
is some pressure to increase them. 

Number of ewes bred this fall is 
about the same as a year ago. Per- 
centage of old ewes is no doubt 
higher. More ewe lambs were re- 
tained for replacement purposes this 
year. 

We are convinced that grazing on 
the public domain has steadily de- 
teriorated during recent years. In- 
discriminate use, such as trailing 
back and forth over and over again, 
is bound to injure a range. It is es- 
sentially “no man’s land.” There is 
a constant race between sheep herds 


to fresh feed. 


Coyotes are more numerous than 
for many years, due likely to two 
factors: First, the Biological Survey 
has been compelled to reduce the 
number of trappers; second, it is be- 
lieved that a great many coyotes 
have come in from the Colorado sec- 
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Ovine Mixed Infection Bacterin 


For the treatment of complicated cases of hemorrha- 
gic septicemia with secondary infections. 

This bacterin is steadily coming into wide use by 
western sheepmen. Many report the complete stopping 
of death losses upon vaccinating flocks. 


Ovine Hemorrhagic Septicemia Agressin 

Immunize your flock against this dangerous disease. 
One dose gives safe protection. Don’t wait for trouble 
but vaccinate and avoid losses. 


Ovine Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin 


For prevention and treatment. Desirable for use in 
infected flocks and for vaccinating exposed sheep, goats 
and lambs. 

The immunity conferred is not considered as lasting 
as that developed by Hemorrhagic Aggressin but it is 
preferable for controlling outbreaks or for vaccinating 
exposed or infected animals. 


O. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Company 


Wichita 
Alliance 


Fort Worth 
Rapid City 


Amarillo El Paso 


Los Angeles 


Denver 


Marfa 


Kansas City 
Santa Maria 





Get Rid of Worms in Sheep 


Franklin Drench Powder is effective for expelling 
both the stomach worms and tapeworms. In addition 
to the copper sulphate and nicotine sulphate, it con- 
tains other medicinal ingredients that help to expel 
the killed worms and in the healing of the lacerated 
linings of the intestines. Water only need be added to 
the powder. Complete directions are on each package. 

A 20-ounce package will make five gallons of drench 
solution. This is good for 320 doses or mature shee 
or goats, or 640 doses for lambs or kids. Price $4.50. 
Three or more packages at $4.00 each. 


Protect Your Sheep from Theft 

A nose brand does the trick. Franklin Brand-em-ol 
is a chemical branding liquid that makes a clear, last- 
ing brand without heat and without pain. Very inex- 
pensive and easy to apply. Half pint 75c, pint $1.25, 
quart $2.25. Send for special Brand-em-ol booklet. 

«At Drug Store Agencies. 
SEND US YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 


Calgary FOR HELPFUL FREE LITERATURE 
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HOME COMFORT CAMP 


The Gold Medal Winner 
Hardwood framed. Stermproef. 





Shipped knocked 
down—easy to set up. Bui By 


Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 
Ogden, Utah 














When you are ready to buy your 
feed requirements, it will be to your 
You 
can't afford to buy without getting 


advantage to figure with us. 


prices on our 


Quanah Quality 
Cottonseed Cake 


Phone, wire, or write your orders to 


QUANAH COTTON OIL 
COMPANY 
QUANAH, TEXAS 


Good Cake Good Service 
































Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 


Inter-Mountain Live Stock Market and Home of 
National Ram Sale 


GATEWAY TO COAST AND EASTERN MARKETS 
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tion, where little is done to control 
them. 

The major part of the sheep bor- 
rowings are from the R. A. C. C. 
and other loan companies discount- 
ing with Intermediate Credit Banks. 
It is generally felt that these insti- 
tutions are doing a good job. The 
amount loaned per ewe is liberal and 
the allowance for operating expenses, 
reasonable and sufficient. 

The loan companies whose security 
is grazing upon the public domain 
can very logically become interested 
in the establishment of federal or 
state control of these ranges. We 
believe that with the allotment and 
regulation of public ranges the value 
of sheep would increase 25 per cent, 
due to lower operating costs and 
lighter losses. It seems quite reason- 
able that the wool and lamb crop for 
a given number of sheep can be in- 
creased. 

LaSal Live Stock Company. 


COLORADO 


Snow fell during the middle week 
of the month, with benefit to most 
grazing sections, though some parts 
of the state have had insufficient 
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moisture and are thus suffering re- 
stricted grazing, and report increased 
feeding. The week before Christmas 
was marked by persistent Chinooks 
east of the Divide, without precipi- 
tation, while unusually cold weather 
clung to the western portion, which 
was rather hard on livestock in the 
open. It was not windy, however. 
Carbondale 

December was warm until the 
15th. On that and the day follow- 
ing about twelve inches of snow fell 
and now most of the feed is covered 
up. Feed on the winter range is fair 
in places, but very short in others. 
Hay prices range from $3.75 to $5 
a ton. This is for alfalfa in the 
stack. 

The number of ewes bred this sea- 
son will be less by 20 per cent than 
that of a year ago. Most of our ewes 
are old, but about ten per cent more 
ewe lambs were retained this fall to 
make replacements. 

Coyotes have increased around 
here by the hundreds. Furs are not 
worth taking. I think a good boun- 
ty law would be more effective than 
the present system of government 


trapping. 


The Center + 


NATION WIDE DEMAND for 
SHEEP and LAMBS 


— isat — 


Fast Train Service—In and Out— 


From All Sections—-To All Sec- 


tions—Makes It Your Natural 


Marketing Point and the 


Best Service 


East’s Buying Point. 


Nation 
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KANSAS CITY 


Every Convenience 


Most of the sheepmen’s loans of 
this section are carried by the R. A. 
Cc << 

The prevailing wage for herders 
and camp tenders is $30 a month. 

Leyerly Bros. 


Antonito 


Weather and feed conditions are 
good here at present (December 23). 

Breeding operations will be about 
on the same scale as in 1932. We 
kept quite a few more ewe lambs this 
fall for flock replacements; at pres- 
ent the bands range from two to six 
years in age. 

Hunters have done good work here 
and coyotes are less numerous than 
usual. 

The R. A. C. C. is handling most 
of the sheep loans and has given the 
men good service. 

We can get alfalfa hay in the stack 
at $6 a ton. 

Luis D. Lopez. 


NEW MEXICO 


The month’s temperatures were 
mostly above normal, and its rain 
and snow much below the usual 


Wide Demand 
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amounts. This condition has not 
been hard on livestock to any great 
extent, though it has materially re- 
stricted the utilization of the open 
range for the want of forage and 
moisture, and has in places increased 
the amount of feeding. T.ivestock 
are mostly in good shape. 


ARIZONA 


Moderately cold weather occurred 
frequently at night, with a resultant 
checking of the growth of all pas- 
turage, even in the lowlands of the 
southern portion. A little snow fell 
at one time, over the northern por- 
tion, but as a rule the state has been 
bare and unusually dry. Where feed 
and water are available livestock 
have consequently done well, and 
they are not reported in want of 
either forage or water over any great 
areas. 


Mt. Trumbull 


Weather and feed conditions have 
been very poor all month and winter 
range conditions are anything but 
good (December 20). Grazing on 
the ranges has been deteriorating 
very much in recent years in this sec- 
tion. 

While our ewes have a good aver- 
age age, not so many are being bred 
this season; also we did not retain the 
usual number of ewe lambs for stock 
purposes. 

Coyotes are more numerous, due 
to the fact that furs are so cheap 
and trappers are not interested in 
going after them. 

The present wage for herders and 
camp tenders is from $40 to $50 a 
month. 

James L. Jones. 


WESTERN TEXAS 


This was one of the warmest, 
driest Decembers in many years, 
practically no rain being reported 
over any great extent of the country 
during the period, and temperatures 
being steadily above normal. In the 
main, this was very fine for live- 
stock, but pasturage has needed more 
moisture to “make” for the winter. 


Paint Rock 


The weather has been warm and 
very dry and feed prospects are very 
poor (December 21). 

We are only breeding about half 
as many ewes as in 1932. Lots of 
them are getting old, but as many, 
if not more, ewe lambs were kept 
this fall for replacemeuts than a year 
ago. 

Government trappers have kept 
the coyote numbers down in this sec- 
tion; there are fewer of them than 
a year ago. 

J. M. Farnsworth. 





The Forty-Fourth Annual 
Meeting of American 
Hampshire Assn. 


"THE forty-fourth annual meet- 

ing of the American Hampshire 
Sheep Association was called to or- 
der at 3 p. m., December 6, 1933, in 
The Live Stock Records Building, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, with 
President.Dr. H. C. Gardiner in the 
chair. 

Following the reading of the call 
by Secretary Tyler, President Gardi- 
ner made some very interesting re- 
marks, optimistic in nature in 
regard to the immediate future of 
the sheep business in general and the 
Hampshire business in particular. 

The Secretary then gave a brief 
verbal report of association activities 
during the year. The financial state- 
ment showed the organization to be 
in healthy condition. 

A motion was made that part of 
Rule 2 of the Rules of Entry which 
now reads “The registry fee shall be 
$1.00 for each mature animal and 50 
cents for each lamb registered prior 
to January first each year,” shall be 
changed to read “The registry fee 
shall be $1.00 for each mature ani- 
mal and 50 cents for each lamb 
registered prior to March first of the 
year following its birth.” There 
were 356 proxies voting on this ques- 
tion, 304 of which voted yes aid 52 
voted no; those present voted unani- 
mously in favor of the change. 
Members of the association will 





"ALL IN ONE" CASTRATOR 


“It has its own teeth” 

New and effective method of castrating lambe, 
Castrator—Docker—Ear Marker for lambs, Pos- 
itive—Fast—Sanitary — Practical — Convenient. 
Do not confuse with bloodless method of castra- 
tion. Price $10.00. Satisfaction 
Write for literature on this “ALL 
Instrument. 


W. H. BATCHLER & CO. 
Paleo Pinto, Texas 
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¥ LIQUID 


is more satisfactory 
---because 


A gallon will brand 
30% more sheep 


--and because 


It lasts a full year! 


Many prominent sheepmen of the 
West have gone out of their way to 
say that they prefer MINTRA Sheep 
Branding Liquid because it goes 
further and makes a brand that vill 
be clear and strong a year after it 
is put on. 


MINTRA Sheep Branding Liquid 
is sold by reliable dealers through- 
out the West. If you don’t know 
the name of a dealer near you, a 
postcard will bring you the informa- 
tion. 
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therefore have until March first next 
in which to record their 1933 lambs 
at the minimum fee. These fees 
are only open to members of the 
association; non-members will pay 
double those fees as before. 

The matter of permitting aged 
rams to show for Hampshire Associ- 
ation specials was discussed at some 
length, with Malcolm Moncreiffe 
taking the affirmative, and Dr. 
Gardiner, B. E. McBroom, Prof. 
Richard Miller and others taking the 
opposite view. It was moved, 
seconded and carried that the pres- 
ent rule stand. 

The election of officers resulted 
as follows: MacMillan Hoopes of 
Wilmington, Delaware, president; 
Frank Brown of Carlton, Oregon, 
vice president, and Comfort A. 
Tyler of Detroit, Michigan, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Wm. Renk of Sun 
Prairie, Wis., and Frank Brown of 
Carlton, Oregon, whose terms as 
directors expired, were continued on 
the board. 

Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary 
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Gibbs Lamb Heaters and 
Wild Animal Scaraways | 


To save and protect your sheep and | 
lambs from bad weather and 
wild animals. 
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DID YOU KNOW? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tell you about it. 

We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. They are 


yours for the asking. Write the Secretary 
for what you want. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASS’N. 


MACMILLAN HOOPES 3 
Wilmington, Delaware 
COMFORT A. TYLER Secretary 
72 Woodland Ave.., Detroit, Mich. 
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MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
Write for Booklet and List of Breeders 


THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 








The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


(Incorporated under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889. Over 277,650 Rambouillets 
now on record. Membership Fee $10.00 


American Rambouillets are dual purpose. “More 
wool and mutton to the acre than any other 
breed,” and in addition to playing a most im- 
portant part in the sheep industry of the United 
States, have been exported to nearly every coun- 
try in the world. 

President—Wilford Day, Parowan, Utah. 
Vice-President—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio 
Treasurer—John E. Webb, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Secretary—Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 


DIRECTORS 


J. H. King, Laramie, Wyoming 
E. M. Moore, Mason, Michigan 


For history of the breed, list of members, rules, 
pedigree blanks, etc., address the Secretary. 




















They Must Be Shropshires 


IF YOU WANT EVEN-WEIGHT 
MARKET-TOPPERS 


In Your Lamb Crop 


Let us assist you in buying or selling at 
no extra cost to you. 


The Farmer’s Dual-Purpose Sheep 
American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n. 


W. S. Martin, Pres.; J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas. 
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The South Omaha Union Stock Yards is a place 
where the Western Supply and Eastern Demand meet. 
It is the place where the values of your live stock are 
determined by practical men of experience in both selling 
and buying. 


Our central location in the Corn Belt, splendid rail- 
road facilities in all directions and our modern equipment 


for handling your live stock, make this the ideal market 
for you. ° 
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UNION STOCK YARDS CO. 
OF OMAHA, Ltd. 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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